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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. JOHN NEWTON; 
Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, &c. Lombard Street, London. 


CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 


Tue strong desire Which Mr. 
Newton entertained, after his 
conversion, to preach the gospel, 
never forsook him. It was not 
one of those transient fits of zeal 
which are common to young con- 
verts, and which frequently de- 
cline of themselves, or are lost 
in consequence of worldly pur- 
suits or connexions. His desire 
to bring sinners to God, appears 
to have been constant and invin- 
cible, notwithstanding the diffi- 
eulties which occurred. Hewas 
far, however, from acting pre- 
cipitately in this important af- 
fair: he seems to have weighed 
it in his mind for several years, 
before he was determined on en- 
tering fully into the ministry, 
and relinquishing his situation at 
Liverpool. 

His first public attempts to 
preach the word were made at 
Warwick. After the removal of 
the late Mr. Ryland from a dis- 
senting church in that town, a 
separation took place; and sev- 
eral pious persons, who were 
Pedobaptists, assembled togeth- 
er for worship in a dwelling. 
house, previously to the erection 
of that chapel in which Mr. 
R owley preached for some time, 
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after him Mr. Moody, for about 
twenty years. Mr. Vennor,* a 


. * A circumstance relating to the 
family of this gentlemen is worth re- 
cording ;—At atime when the Non- 
conformists were persecuted in War- 
wick, the grandfather of Mr. Vennor 
happened to be one of the constables 
of that town; and was obliged, by 
his office, with other constables, to 
break up a conventicle, and take the 
attendants into custody. This was 
upon a Sunday. They attended with 
their prisoners at the court-house, 
waiting for the magistrates’ return 
from church ; but, from what cause is 
uncertain, they did not come; and 
each constable agreed to take a pris- 
prisoner with him to his house 
to dinner. Through the blessing 
of God on the conversation of that 
day, Mr. Vennor was brought to the 
knowledge of the truth, and be- 
came a dissenter himself, preferring 
the cause of the prosecuted to that 
of the persecutors ;—and his grand- 
son was the father of a new interest 
in the town, which became, (espe- 
cially under the ministry of the late 
Mr. Moody) of very important ser- 
vice to the souls of men. Thus the 
only wise God, our Saviour, causes 
the wrath of man to praise him? 
Mr. Vennor not only built the meet- 
ing-house, but left a minister’s house, 
and four hundred and sixty pounds to 
the place, so long as the gospel shall 
be preached therein, according to 
the doctrine held forth in the As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism. 
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leading person among those who 
formed this new interest, having 
received a very strong recom- 
mendation of Mr. Newton from 
Mr. Brewer, of Stepney, invited 
him to preach to them for six 
weeks on probation. He ac- 
cordingly came (we believe, in 
the year 1759) with Mrs. New- 
ton. During his stay here, he 
used to retire on Saturdays, and 
sometimes on other days, to the 
grove, in Lord Dormar’s park, 
about two miles from Warwick, 
and to other sequestered spots, 
where he composed his sermons. 
Though he did not fix among this 
people, yet he always retained a 
peculiar affection for them; and 
he has been heard to say, long 
after he settled at Olney, that 
the very name of Warwick, 
would at any time make his heart 
leap for joy.* It was not the 
smallness of the congregation at 
that time, nor the narrow salary 


* Many vears after his visit to 
Warwick, he thus expresses his af- 
fection :—‘ In returning from Shrop- 
shire, we spent two nights at War- 
wick :: the first time I have been 
there since my proposed settlement 
was over-ruled. There, likewise, we 
joyed and sorrowed : the people a- 
mongst whom my mouth was first 
opened, and where I met some sweet 
encouragement on my entrance into 
the ministry, will always be dear to 
me : they are at present but few,— 
but those few are lively and steady.’ 
Letters to C. Clunie, p. 164. Writing 
to Mr. Vennor, July 19, 1782, he 
says. ‘* How many mercies has the 
Lord bestowed upon me since my first 
visit to Warwick, which is now more 
éhan 22 years! I often think of that 
time witb pleasure. There the Lord 
opened My mouth. Many retired 
places in your neighbourhood were 
endeared to me, by seasons which I 
can still remember, when I was en- 
abled to seek the Lord, and to pour 
out before him prayers, which he has 
»ince abundantly answered.”’ 
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proposed to be raised, that pre. 
vented his settlement at War. | 
wick ; but he was undecided in | 
his mind, whether to go into the | 
established church, or to join the | 
dissenters. Among the latter | 
were his first religious connex. ~ 
ions, which gave his mind a bias | - 
towards them; but he appre. 


hended that disputes in dissent. | 


ing congregations were common; 
and an occasional sermon by Mr. | 7 
Beddome, which he heard at the | 
Baptist meeting at Warwick, had 
a considerable effect on his mind 
to increase his disinclination to 
become a dissenting minister, | 
Indeed, at that period, his min. | — 
isterial talents were not ver; |. 
popular ; and it does not seen | 
that he was much pressed to set. | 
tle with any dissenting church, 

It was about this time that, } 
being at Leeds, he was desired }) 
by the late Rev. Mr. Edward J 
to preach for him at Whitechap. | 
el. He met a party of religiou: | 7 
friends at Mr. Edwards’ house, ¥ 
which adjoined the chapel ; ani 
took his tea (of which he wa: 
remarkably fond) with then. 
When the hour of preaching ap. 
proached, Mr. E. intimated to 
him, that if he was disposed to 
retire from the service (as wai 
then customary with most seriou: 
ministers) a room was at his ser- 
vice ; but Mr. Newton declined 
this, saying, he was so well pleas- F 
ed with his company, that he was 
unwilling to leave it; and add. f 
ed, **I am prepared.” At the F 
appointed time the service com- | 
menced; and after prayer, Mr. | 
Newton read his-text, which was, F 
*¢T have set the Lord always bé- 
fore me: because he is at my 
right hand, I shall not be mov- 
ed.” Mr. Newton began flu- 
ently; but in a féw minutes be 
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lost all recollection of his plan ; 
was confused, stopped, and de- 
sired Mr. Edwards to come up 
and finish the service. Mr. E. 
urged him to proceed ; but Mr. 
N. left the pulpit; which Mr. 
E. ascended, and concluded with 
an address to the audience, on 
the importance of the Spirit’s 


agency to help out infirmities. 


Such was the confusion occasion- 
ed by this failure of the young 
preacher, that when walking in 
the streets after it, he fancied, if 
he saw two or three people talk- 
ing together, that it was the sub- 
ject of their discourse. Morti- 
fying, however, as this circum- 
stance was, he learnt by it, no 
doubt, to put his trust, not in 
his preparation, nor in his mem- 
ory, but in the Lord alone.* 
After this, Mr. Newton con- 
tinued to reside at Liverpool ; 
and retained his office of tide- 
surveyor. He could not, how- 
ever, besilent. He used to preach 
in his own house on Lord’s Day 
evenings. The room was small ; 
yet those who could obtain ad- 
mission were well pleased and 
greatly refreshed : some of them 
are still alive, and mention these 
seasons with gratitude and joy ; 
for ‘* he helped them much who 
had believedthrough grace.”’ Mr. 
Zachary Barnes, an old disciple, 
many years a deacon of the late 
Mr. Medley’s church, is one of 
this number ; and relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—QOn a Lord’s 
Day morning, walking with him 
to Crosby, a village about six 
miles from Liverpool, to hear a 
gospel minister, Mr. Newton 
took with him a volume of Sau- 


*See some admirable thoughts 
‘QOnthe Snares and Difficulties at- 


tending the Ministry of the Gospel.’ 
——Omicron’s Letters, V. 
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rin’s Sermons, in French; which 
he translated and repeated to his 
friend in English, as they went to. 
gether to the house of God; and 
which Mr. Barnes found exceed- 
ingly profitableto him. Indeed 
he seldom walked in the fields 
about Liverpool without a book ; 
whereby he acquired much use- 
ful knowledge, and by which his 
conversation was rendered re- 
markably edifying. 

It was not till the 29th of 
April, 1764, that Mr. Newton 
obtained episcopal ordination. + 
For a considerable time he halt- 
ed between two opinions ; but 
at last determined on the side of 
the Establishment. It may be 
best to state this affair in his own 
words :—‘* My first overtures 
were to the dissenters ; and had 
not the providence of God re- 
markably interposed to prevent 
it, I should probably have been 
a brother with you (a dissenting 
minister, to whom his Four Let- 
ters, entitled ‘* Apologia,’ + are 
addressed) in every sense: but 
my designs were over-ruled. <A 
variety of doors by which 1 
sought entrance (for I did not 
give up upon the first disappoint - 
ment) were successively shut a- 
gainst me. These repeated de- 


+ After repeated conversations 
with the Bishop of Lincoln, in which 
Mr. Newton avowed his sentiments, 
his lordship declared himself satisfied; 
and promised to ordain him. The 
service was performed at Buckden. 
This was six years after his applica- 
tion to the Archbishop of York, which 
did not succeed. Letters to Mrs. N. 
p. 91.—He received deacon’s orders 
April 29; and priest’s orders the 15th 
or 16th of June following. 

} This book gave considerable of- 
fence to some of his dissenting breth- 
ren; and was answered by Dr. Mayo 
in a volume.entitled, “ An Apology 
and a Shield,” 
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lays afforded me more time to 
think and judge for myself ; and 
the more I considered the point, 
the more my scruples against 
conformity gave way. Reasons 
increased upon me, which not 
only satisfied me that I might 
conform without sin, but that 
the preference (as to my own 
concern) was plainly on that 
side. Accordingly, in the Lord’s 
due time, after several years 
waiting to know his will, I 
sought and obtained episcopal 
ordination.’’—‘* Far from hav- 
ing regretted this interesting part 
of my conduct for a single hour, 
I have been more satisfied with 
it from year to year.’’* 

In a letter to Mrs. Newton, 
dated Liverpool, June 14, 1762, 
two years before his ordination, 
he thus expresses his desire to 
enlarge his attempts in the way 
of preaching, or expounding, in 
that town. ‘* The wish of many 
here, the advice of many absent, 
and my own judgment (I 
had almost said my _ con. 
science) are united on one side ; 
which I think would preponder- 
ate against Mr. B ’s single 
sentiment, if your fears did not 
add weight to his scale.’ He 
adds, ** ‘I'he death of the late Mr. 
Jones, of St. Saviour’s, has press- 
ed this concern more closely up- 
on my mind. I fear it must he 
wrong, after having so solemnly 
devoted myself to the Lord’s ser- 
vice, to wear away my time, and 
bury my talents in silence (be- 
cause I have been refused orders 
in the church) after all the great 
things he has done for me.”? He 
then mentions and answers the 
objections which occurred to him 
against his plan; and begs Mrs. 





* Apologia, p. 49, 50. 
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Newton to think over what he 
had urged, and pray for direc. 
tion : and concludes by saying, 
‘¢ Perhaps, before long, it may 
seem to deserve your approba. 
tion. ‘To hear you say so, would 
make me quite another person ; 
for while [I remain in this sus. 
pense, I feel, at times, a burden 
which I can hardly bear, and 
cannot possibly shake off.” + 

By this passage, it appears that 
Mr. Newton had nearly made 
up his mind to preach as a dis- 
senter ; but Mrs. Newton view. 
ed the matter in a different light ; 
and her interposition at this cri- 
sis, had a powerful influence on 
his determination. This is avow. 
ed by Mr. Newton, in a note at 
the bottom of the page just re. 
ferred to :—‘‘ The influence of 
my judicious and affectionate 
counsellor, moderated the zeal 
which dictated the preceding let- 
ter, and kept me quiet till the 
Lord’s time came, when I should 
have the desire of my heart !”’— 
*‘T believe no arguments, but 
hers, could have restrained me 
for almost two years, from tak. 
ing a rash step; of which | 
should perhaps have soon repent- 
ed, and which would have led me 
far wide of the honor and com- 
fort L have since been favored 
with.”’ 

It was by the procurement of 
the late Lord Dartmouth? that 
Mr. Newton settled at Olney, in 
Buckinghamshire. The Rev. 
Moses Brown (author of Sunday 
Thoughts) had long been vicar 
of that place; and, on his re- 
moval to Morden College, Black- 


+ Letters to a Wife, vol. ii. p. 82. 

{ Several admirable letters ftom 
Mr. Newton to this pious nobleman, 
appear in the beginning: of the first 
volume of his Cardiphonia. 
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heath, in the vicinity of Lord 
Dartmonth’ s seat, Mr. Newton 
obtained the curacy. His first 
sermon at the church was in May 
1764, from Psalm Ixxx. 1, ** Give 
ear, O Shepherd of Israel !”? &c.* 

In this place he found a con- 
siderable number of serious per- 
sons who had been awakened un- 
der the ministry of Mr. Brown. 
Speaking of his new situation, 
in a letter to Captain Clunie, he 
says, *‘ The Lord has brought me 
to a place where I am persuaded 
he has many dear children; where 
the light of the gospel is highly 
prized; so that they would al- 
most do and suffer any thing 
rather than be deprived of it; 
they flock from four to six (or 
more) miles about the country, 
to hear the word. I have been 
hitherto favored with much lib- 
erty in my own soul,——am heard 
with acceptance, and have rea- 
son to hope that my poor endeav- 
ors have been already, in some 
measure blessed.’’ 

Mr Newton had relinquished 
4 handsome income at Liverpool, 
for a poor pittance at Olney. A 
few months after he came to the 
latter place, he writes thus to his 
friend : ‘* My settlement now, 
including the people’s subscrip- 
tion and the house, may be near 
or about £60.’ This is sufli- 
cient to shew that Mr. Newton 
was not actuated by mercenary 
motives when he entered into the 
christian ministry. 

About this time he published 
a Narrative of the former part 


* Immediately before his leaving 
Liverpool, he preached six times 
in different churches in that town 
and neighbourhood, to many thou- 
sands, with a considerable degree of 
acceptance, and, it is hoped, of use, 
tulness, : 
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of his Life, in Letters to Dr. 
Haweis. ‘This procured a small 
addition to his income, and.ex- 
cited a greater attention to his 
ministry. ‘* The people,”’ says he, 
*¢ stare at me since reading it— 
and well they may. Iam indeed 
a wonder to many,—a wonder to 
myself ; especially 1 wonder that 
I wonder no more.”’ 

He soon set up a lecture on 
Thursday evenings; which was 
well attended. He also took a 
large room in the town for the 
purpose of catechizing and in- 
structing the children of his par- 
ish; these meetings were held on 
Thursdays, after dinner ; and 
many of the catechumens attend- 
ed the evening-lecture. Their 
number amounted in a_ few 
months to two hundred. 

He also established a prayer. 
meeting on Tuesday evenings, in 
a large house. ‘‘Itis a noble 
place,’’ says he, ‘* with a parlour 
behind it; and holds one hun- 
dred and thirty people conven- 
iently.”? Here he went through 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, in a way 
ofexposition, His judicious re- 
marks on the first part of this 
excellent book, have been re- 
peatedly published. 

In the following summer, the 
congregation having increased, 
a large gallery was crected in the 
church, capable of accommo- 
dating a considerable number of 
additional hearers. 

At another time he thus writes; 
** We have set up a new meeting 
on Friday evenings; in which 
my sheep and lambs are to be 
divided into small flocks of ten 
or twelve at a time, for conver. 
sation. Pray for us that we may 
be healthy and thriving, and that 
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ihe wolf may be kept from the 
fold.’’* 

Mr. Newton’s intimate friend- 
ship with Mr. Cowper, the cele- 
brated poet, contributed nota 
little to his comfort during sev- 
eral.years of his residence at Ol- 
ney.+ Their houses were at 


* Mr. Newton enjoyed, in his re- 
tired situation, the visits of many yal- 
uable friends, who thought it their 
privilege to spend a few days in his 
family. Several clergyman also vis- 
ited him occasionally, and preached 
in his pulpit. Among these, he men- 
tions in his letters, Mr. B—ge, Mr. 
T—d, Mr. V——, Mr. M—n. 

+ The talents, the habits, and the 
inclinations of Mr. Newton, fitted him 
for a stated residence, as a parochial 
minister. Others, probably, are 
equally adapted, as well as called to 
itinerant labours; but Mr. N. in a 
letter to the Rev. Mr. C (Card. 
vol. ii. p. 291) seems, we conceive, to 
depreciate too much the endeavours 
of those who travel about to preach the 
gospel. “I wish,” says he, “there 
were more itinerant preachers. If 
aman has grace and zeal, and but 
little fund, let him go and diffuse the 
substance of a dozen sermons over as 
many counties ; but you have natural 
and acquired abilities,” &c. And 
again (p. 245): ‘I wish well to ir- 
regulars and itinerants, who love and 
preach the gospel. I am content 
that they should labor that way, 
who have not talents nor fund to sup- 
port the character of a parochial min- 
ister; but, 1 think, you are qualified 
for more important service.” 

With due submission to the judg- 
ment of this excellent man, and a 
proper acknowledgement of his can- 
dour w wishing well to itinerant 
preachers, we hope we may, witbout 
offence, make a remark or two on 
this advice. 

We conceive that Mr. Newton 
thinks too meanly of those laborious 
servants of Christ who, with poor fare, 
hard lodging, and fatiguing travelling, 
in heat, cold or rain, preach, perhaps, 
eight or ten times a week, bear the 
brunt of violent opposition and cruel 





‘mockings; and continue in this ar- 
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some distance from each other, 


on account of a long winding in 
the town: but, so near behind, 
that only a small close separated 
their gardens. This ficld belong. 
ed to a friendly neighbor, who, 
for a small acknowledgment, in- 
dulged them with the privilege 
of passing acrossit : and, to ren. 
der it more convenient, Mr. New- 
ton had a door opening out of 
the garden into the close. The 
religious public have derived no 
small advantage from their friend- 


duous employment for many years. 
It requires much self-denial and de- 
votedness to God to support all this. 
Tolerable talents, and a fund of a lit- 
tle more than a *‘ dozen sermons,” is 
necessary to maintain their usefulness 
and reputation. Many a minister, who 
lives at ease in a commodious house, 
keeps a comfortable table, lies ina 
soft bed, sits most of his time in a 
well furnished library, and visits oc- 
casionally the tables of the rich, en- 
dures next to nothing, compared with 
these apostolical labourers. The use- 
fulness of honest itinerants is often 
great indeed ! Many have reason to 
bless God for their plain and faith- 
ful labours. They gain access to re- 
mote villages, hamlets, commons, 
colueries, and other places, which 
parochial, or regular dissenting mini- 
sters, never heard of ; and congre- 
gations are formec, among whom the 
faith and practice of the gospel are 
maintained, and the benefit extended 
to future generations. Not to say, 
that some of our most useful ministers 
first began their career in this way. 
and were formed init, as in an ex- 
cellent school, for their present re- 
spectable stations. While, therefore, 
we rejoice in the steady and regular 
labours of resident ministers, we 
should be sorry if the weight of such 
a name as Mr. Newton’s should ope- 
rate against the zealous exertions of 
that very useful set of men, itiner- 
ant preachers ; or deter those who 
love souls from entering on that em- 
ployment, and using their utmost ef- 
forts to pluck perishing sinners as 
brands fromthe fire, 
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ly intercourse; for it gave ec.. 


casion to the composition of 
‘6 Olney Hymns,” which were in- 
tended both for the edification of 
sincere christians, and as a mon. 
ument to perpetuate so endeared 
a friendship. Mr. Cowper’s 
Hymns are marked with the let- 
ter C.; but a long and affecting 
indisposition, with which Mr. 
Cowper was visited, prevented 
hisintended contribution towards 
this work :—a loess which cannot 
be sufficiently lamented.* 

The knowledge which Mr. 
Newton had of the dissenters, 
secured to them his candid and 
amicable regards. In Olney 
there are two dissenting congre- 
gations. The members of these 
societies highly respect the mem- 
ory of Mr. Newton. He knew 
how totreat with christian friend- 
ship those who, out of a regard to 
conscience, separated from the 
communion of the Church of 
England. His prudence toward 
men, and his piety towards God, 
appeared in acting upon such 
principles of delicacy and hon- 
or, as will ever be ornamental 
in the conduct of different soci- 
eties towards each other; will 
render their mutual intercourse 
pleasant and profitable, while it 
will reflect honour on the persons 
themselves and the religion they 
profess.* His intimate friend- 


* Mr. Cowper was a man of learn- 
ing andtaste. His translation of Ho- 
mer ishighly esteemed. What might 
not have been expected had he given 
us a poetical version of the Psalms? 
Dr. Watts’s is expressly an rm1Ta- 
Tionof them; but, had Cowper em- 
ployed his brilliant talents in a versi- 
fied translation, how great might have 
been the blessings to the church ? 
When will such a poet appear to per- 
form the desirable task ? 

* “On Tuesday evening we attend- 
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ship with Mr. Bull and Mr. 
Greathead, of Newport Pagnell, 
Mr. Ryland, of Northampton, 
and other dissenting minister 
appears in an amiable light from 
his letters in Cardiphonia, and 
from his conduct after he re- 
moved to London. -Prebably, 
the church does not contain a 
clergyman of superior liberality 
towards dissenters. This will 
perhaps be accounted a reproach 
to his memory by those who, in 
their late writings, represent all 
christian affection to the Sectaries 
as criminal, and derogatory to 
the dignity of the established 
church ;—but, if we form our 
estimate of the christian temper 
from the example of Christ and 
his immediate followers ; and, if 
we look forward to the day in 
which the love of his disciples to 
each other will be particularly 
noticed by our common Lord, 
we shall rejoice in every proof 
of ministerial candor, such as 
Mr. Newton so uniformly dis. 
played. 

In this his rural station, Mr. 
Newton continued fifteen years. 
He appears to have been con- 
tented and useful in it ; and, 
though he occasionally visited 
the metropolis, where his labours 
excited considerable attention, — 
yet, if we may judge from his 
printed letters, he entertained 
neither an expectation nor a wish 
to remove. Some of his letters 
in Cardiphonia express, in very 


ed in a body to hear Mr, G——an, of 
R——1l. I was willing to do every 
thing in my power toremove his pre- 
judices (if be has any) against us ; and 
the greatest compliment { can pay 
any one is, to suspend our meeting 
when it interferes with their preach- 
ing.” 

Letters to Cp. Clunie, p. 124. 
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strong terms, his ideas of the dan- 
ger to which the professors of 
the gospel in London are exposed, 

and the advantages which chris- 
tians in the country possess a- 
bove them, in some respects. 
Hisdistinction between “‘ London 
grace and Country grace” is well 
known. He expresses also, in 
his letters to the Rev. Mr. , 
his disapprobation of a minister’s 
removal, except in cases wherein 
the Lord’s will is very clearly 
pointed out; but we doubt not 
that Mr. Newton, whose regard 
to the indications of Providence 
was peculiarly great, would never 
have left Olney, had he not been 
fully satisfied of the propriety of 
that measure. Indeed, thesphere 
of his usefulness was thereby very 
much enlarged ; so that not only 
the inhabitants of London, who 
chose to avail themselves of his 
ministerial labors, had an op- 
portunity of being edified by 
them, but also great numbers of 
persons from al! parts of England, 

Scotland, &c. who occasionally 
visited the metropolis on their 
various affairs. 

It was by the active benevo- 
lence of that truly excellent and 
benevolent gentleman, the late 
John Thornton, Esq. that Mr. 
Newton was introduced to the 
Rectory of the United Parishes 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, and St. 
Mary Woolchurch Haw, in Lom- 
bard Street. To that gentleman he 
had been indebted for many pre- 
vious favors ; and he never suf- 
fered an opportunity to escape 
of expressing his obligations in 
the strongest manner. No man 
could be more grateful for any 
benefit conferred upon him than 
Mr. Newton. It was a distin- 
guishing trait of his character, 
that.he retained the most lively 
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impressions of kindness offered 
to him, for many years after. 

He was equally intent on pro. 
curing favors for others. An 
intimate friend of his assures us, 
that many who are acquainted 
with his public character, are 
strangers to that disinterested, 
minute, and persevering attention 
to the infirmities or wants of his 
friends, his readiness to use his 
influence (which was not small) 
with the rich and the great to 
serve others; and, in this way, 
he was the instrument of a great 
deal of good. 

Mr. Newton entered on his 
public workinSt. Mary’schurch, 
on Lord’s Day, December 19, 
1779. His first discourse wasin- 
tended to convey to his parish- 
ioners an idea of the doctrines he 
designed to preach among them, 
and the spirit in which he in. 
tended to impart them; for which 
his text was very appropriate: 
‘Speaking the truth in love.’ 
This sermon was printed: and 
the inhabitants had an immediate 
opportunity of knowing theviews 
of their new Rector. 

Here Mr. Newton continued 
tolabour for many years, preach- 
ing every Lord’s Day, morning 
and evening; the afternoon being 
supplied by a lecturer chosen by 
the parish, The Rev. Josiah 
Pratt has for some years filled 
this office; and a little time before 
Mr. Newton’s death, the lecture 
was changed from the afternoon 
to the evening, and so continues. 
Mr. Newton also established a 
Lecture on Wednesday mornings, 
which was numerously attended ; 
and on these occasions many dis- 
senters (and frequently dissenting 
ministers) formed a part of the 
congregation. , It is almost un- 
necessary to say, that his labours 
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were strictly evangelical, judi- 
cious, affectionate, and highly 
edifying. 

-Mr. Newton was generally fa- 
vored with a great share of 
bodily health; so that he was 
very rarely prevented from the 
regular discharge of his official 
duties: but he was not without 
his trials,—the heaviest of which 
was the illness and decease of 
Mrs. Newton; to whom, it is 
well known, his attachment was 
very uncommon. Before their 
removal from Liverpool, she had 
received a blow on her left breast, 
which occasioned some pain and 
anxiety for a short time, but 
whieh soon wore off. A_ small 
tumor, however remained ; but 
she never complained of it. In 
the month of October, 1788, she 
took the advice of a surgeon, 
who found the malady so far ad- 
vanced, that he judged the ex- 
traction of the tumor would be 
attended with the most imminent 
danger. With the greatest com- 
posure, she informed Mr. New- 
ton of her state. His sensations 
were indescribable ; yet he felt it 
his duty to submit with silence to 
the affeeting stroke. As the fol- 
iowing spring advanced, her dis- 
order rapidly increased ; and her 
pains were almost incessant. In 
a few months after, her appetite 
failed ; and she was entirely con- 
lined to the house. At length it 
was evident that death was at 
hand. Such was her weakness 
that she could scarcely bear the 
sound of the gentlest foot on the 
carpet, or of the softest voice. 
Ou Sunday, December 12, when 
Mr. Newton was preparing for 
church in the morning, she sent 
for him and took her final fare. 
well. ‘She faintly uttered an 
endearing compellation,”’saysMr, 
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Newton, ‘‘ and gave me her hand, 
while I prayed by her bed.side. 
We exchanged a few tears; but 
I was almost as unable to speak 
as She was: but I returned soon 
after, and said, ‘‘ If your mind, 
as Itrust, is in a state of peace 
it will be a comfort to me, if you 
can signify it by holding up your 
hand. She held it up, and waved 
it toand fro several times.’? That 
evening her speech and sight 
failed; but she continued com- 
posed, till on Wednesday night 
(December 15, 1790) about ten 
o’clock, she breathed her last.* 

Mr. Newton who anxiously 
watched her expiring moments, 
took off her ring, according to her 
repeated injunction, and put it on 
his own finger; aud then kneeled 
down with the servants, and re- 
turned the Lord his unfeigned 
thanks for her deliverance and 
peaceful dismission. Persuaded 
that, immediately on her depar- 
ture from the body, she was ad- 
mitted to join the heavenly choir, 
he found his own mind relieved 
from a weight of painful feelings 
and anxieties, under which noth- 
ing but the divine power had 
long supported him. Many of 
his intimate friends dreaded this 


* For several years after Mrs. New - 
ton’s death Mr. N. used to vent his 
grief and affection in verses, on its 
anniversary ; which he published in a 
small tract,entitled ** Ebenezer ;” and 
some of the verses are very beautiful. 


“* Forget her! No; can four short years 
The deep impression wear away ? 
She still before my mind appears, 
Abroad, at home, by night, by day ! 
Oft as with those she lov’d I meet, 
Her looks, her voice her words recur; 
Or if alone I walk the street, 
Still something leads my thoughts to 
her !” 


The subsequent verses give the sub- 
ject a happy turn; and are egually 
evangelical and poetic. | 
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mournful event, and feared that it 
would overwhelm him; but he 
found it far otherwise. His ‘‘heart 
trusted in the Lord, and he was 
helped,’’—so wonderfully help- 
ed, that the solemn separation did 
not prevent his preaching a sin- 
gle sermon! Indeed, he preach- 
ed in the morning of the day on 
which she died ; and thrice while 
she lay dead inthe house. After 
she was deposited in the vault, 
he delivered her funeral-sermon, 
with little more emotion than if 
it had been for another person. 

The general course of Mr. 
Newton’s ministry, after his set- 
tlement in London, is so well 
described by himself, in a letter 
to the late Rev. Dr. Robbins, of 
Plymouth, in America, dated 
April 19, 1794, that we prefer 
it to any account of our own. 

*¢ We have a full church at St. 
Mary Woolnoth, and a very se- 
rious congregation. Few of the 
hearers, however, comparatively, 
are my parishioners. They find 
the way from all parts of London 
and its environs. By preaching 
the truths of the gospel rather in 
an experimental than controver- 
sial way, I seem to please and 
suit them as well as if they were 
all ofa mind. The chief points 
that I aim at in preaching are, 

“* First, To set forth the glory 
and grace of God in the person of 
the Saviour :—Second, To shew 
the danger and folly of a form 
of godliness without the power, 
of a mere talking speculative 
profession :—Third, To persuade 
if possible, those that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ to love one 
another, to lay much stress up- 
on the things in which we are 
agreed, and but little upon those 
in which we differ. 

“Through mercy, we walk in 
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peace ; and we have more than a 
few among us who, I think, are 
first-rate christians; and who 
perhaps would have been deemed 
such, had they lived in the time 
of the apostles. — 

** It is true, Sir, as you observe, 
that I am a wonder to many, I 
wish I wasmorea wonder to my. 
self; but I hope I have some 
sense how unworthy I was, and 
am, of themercy I obtained. The 
Lord literally brought me out of 
the land of Egypt and the house 
of bondage. I was not only a 
daring, blaspheming infidel, and 
a licentious hardened profligate, 
but my situation on the coast of 
Africa was such, that my recov. 
ery from thence to be within the 
reach of ordinary means, seem. 
ed morally impossible.* I some. 
times consider myself as a unique 
in the annals ofthe church. The 
grace of God, which is exceeding. 
ly abundant, may have pardoned 
and reclaimed some, who have 
gone equal lengths in wicked. 
ness (though I have reason to 
think few of my years and op. 
portunities ever went beyond me 
in my dreadful career ;) but the 
manner of my deliverance from 
Africa, not only undeserved but 
undesired, and the subsequent 
path into which the Lord wa: 


* Mr. Newton was in a habit ofre- 
ceiving his religious friends at a 
early breakfast ; when many used to 
be gratified ty his pious and instruc: 
tive conversation, and esteemed it3 
privilege to unite with him in family 
devotions. On one of those happy 
occasions, the writer of this note 1- 
troduced to him a young minister 
from the country, who had expresse¢ 
a desire to seehim. ‘“ Ah!” said 
Mr. N. “I was a wild beast once, 0" 
the coast of Africa, and the Lord 
tamed me ; and there are many pe 
ple now who have a curiosity to 5°° 
me.” 
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pleased to lead me, seem pecu- 
liar to myself. 

«¢ When I thought of the min- 
istry, I met with many difficul- 
ties and discouragements before 
I was admitted, that IJ at length 
gaveup allapplication. [ hoped 
that the Lord graciously accept- 
ed the desire, which he himself 
had put into my heart, as he did 
David’s purpose of building the 
temple: but in his case it was 
added, ** Thou shalt not build 
me a house, because thou hast 
been a manof blood.”’ SoTIap- 
prehended, that although I meant 
well, and the Lord wes not dis- 
pleased with me for desiring to 
serve him in the gospel, it was an 
honor that could not be permit. 
ted to one, who had been so open- 
ly vileand scandalousasI. Yet 
in his best time, after six years 
waiting, and when I had given up 
the expectation, I obtained my 
desire with the greatest ease. 
When Olney, the first place al- 
lotted to my service, was ready, 
the door of entrance was set wide 
open. There I founda poor 
and afflicted, but simple and gra- 
cious few, who were appointed to 
teach me, while I endeavored to 
instruct them. Olney was a 


' good school; and though I was 


a dull scholar, yet I trust I learnt 
something in the sixteen years I 
wasthere ; which contributed, in 
some measure, to qualify me for 
my more public stationinLondon. 
I have been here fourteen years ; 
and goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed and accompanied me every 
day. I have been favored with 
much acceptance, and with some 
usefulness ; I have many friends, 
and am surrounded with com. 
forts.” 

Mr. Newton’s sentiments, as 
to doctrine, were avowedly Cal- 
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vinistic ; but he did not make 


the particular points generally: 


distinguished by that term the 
prominent objects of his preach. 
ing, though they were always 
implied in his discourse. He 
used, in familiar conversation, to 
say, that ** he wished his Calvin. 
ism to be found in his sermons, as 
sugar in a cup of tea, which 
sweetens it all, and is no where 
to be found in a lump !”’ 

About two years before Mr. 
Newton’s disease, his strength be- 
gan sensibly, but gradually to 
decline. He became very feeble, 
and scarcely able to ascend the 
pulpit. A man-servant used to 
stand behind him while he preach. 
ed. His recollection was ob- 
served to fail; and it was with 
difficulty he continued those pub- 
lic services, which love to his 
Master and his people made him 
unable to relinquish. At length 
it was painfully evident to his 
friends that he could no Jonger 
appear as a public instructor. 
His ministerial work was finished; 
and he appeared no more in the 
pulpit after October, 1806, a lit- 
tle more than a year before his 
death. His last public sermon 
was preached for the benefit of 
the sufferers from the battle of 
Trafalgar, when his faculties were 
so far gone, that he was obliged 
to be reminded of the object of 
his discourse. When he couldno 
longer preach, he usually sat in 
the pulpit to hear his curate, as 
deafness accompanied the other 
infirmities of age. The last time 
he attempted to speak in his 
church, was in the reading-desk, 
just before the death of his curate 
the Rev. Mr. Gunn; which hap- 
pened December 5, 1806. 

He continued for about eleven 
months confined to his room, 
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calmly looking for his expected 
dismission, of which he would 
sometimes speak with his usual 
pleasantry. ‘‘] am,”’ said he, 
*¢ like: a person going a journey 
in a stage-coach, who expects its 
airival every hour, and is fre- 
quently looking out at the win- 
dow for it;’? and, at another 
time, to the enquiry how he was, 
he replied, *‘ I am packed and 
sealed, and waiting for the post.”’ 
His mind was generally tranquil ; 
though, at times, during his ill- 
ness, his spirits were low, and his 
religious comforts suffered some 
degree of interruption; but ‘**he 
knew in whom he had believed ;”’ 
and when speaking to a friend, 
en thesubject of believers’ doubts 
and fears, he observed. that he 
could not give place to fear, and 
believed he never should while 
these words were in the Bible:— 
“* Him that cometh unto me | will 
in nowise cast out.’’ 

To a pious minister, who ex- 
pressed some doubts of his own 
conversion, Mr. Newton once 
said, ‘* Whatever I may doubt on 
other points, I cannot doubt 
whether there has been a certain 
gracious transaction between God 
and my soul. I cannot doubt 
whenever | look at my former 
and my present objects, whether 
I ought not to cry, ‘* What hath 
God wrought !” 

‘*Mr, Newton,’ says Mr. 
Cecil, in his funeral sermon for 
him, ‘* gradually sunk as the set- 
ting sun, shedding to the last 
those declining rays which gilded 
and gladdened the dark valley. 
in the latter conversations I had 
with him, he expressed an un. 
shaken faith in eternal realities ; 
and when he could scarcely utter 
words, he remained a firm witness 
to the truths he had preached.” 
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To a clergyman, who visited 
him in his confinement, he: said, 
‘* The Lord has a sovereign right 
to do what he pleases with his 
own. I trust we are his, in the 
best sense, by purchase, by con. 
quest, and by our willing con. 
sent. As sinners, we have no 
right, andif believing sinners, we 
have no reason to complain ; for 
all our concerns are in the hand 
and care of our best Friend, who 
has promised that all things shall 
work together for his glory and 
our final benefit. My trial is 
great; but 1 am supported, and 
have many causes for daily 
praise,’’ 

Inthecircumstances of extreme 
debility and occasional suflering 
which attended Mr. Newton for 
many months, his dearest friends 
could not wish for the longer 
protraction of his life. His dis. 
mission from a body, now be. 
came so unfit a tabernacle for his 
active spirit, was rather to be de- 
sired; and this was graciously 
afforded on the evening of Mon- 
day, December 21, 1807, in his 
eighty-third year. The eyes of 
Faith pursue the departed saint 
to the regions of unclouded hap- 
piness, and behold him admitted 
in the presence of his much-loved 
and gracious Master, whose plau- 
dit he has doubtless received, and 
whose mediatorial glory he be- 
holds with unveiled face. 

On Thursday, December 31, 
the remains of this venerable man 
were conveyed to the repository 
of the dead, in the vault beneath 
the church in which he had, for 
about twenty-eight years, pro- 
claimed the word of life.—His 
strong aversion to a pompous 
funeral induced him to leave 4 
written direction, that only one 
mourning coach should accom- 
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pany his hearse. This injunction 
was complied with; but many 
gentlemen provided their own or 
other coaches, and fell in with 
the procession in its way from 
Coleman Street* to the church. 
The Rev. Mr. Foster read the 
funeral service ; at which about 
thirty ministers were present. 
On the following Sabbath, Jan- 
uary 3, the Rev. Mr. Cecil 
preached the funeral discourse 
at St. Mary’s, from Luke xii. 
42, 43, ‘*And the Lord said, 
Who, then is that faithful and 
wise steward whom his Lord 
shall make ruler over his house- 
hold, to give them their portion 
of meat in due season? Blessed 
is that servant whom his Lord 
when he cometh,” &c. Many 
other ministers, among the dis- 
senters, as well as of the estab- 
lished church, testified their re- 
spect for Mr. Newton, by fune- 
ral discourses at their several 
places of worship. 

Although a variety of excel- 
lencies, which adorn the subject 
of this memoir, have been noticed 
in the preceding narrative, it may 
be desirable to examine a little 
moreminutely theadmirable char- 
acter which he sustained. If his 
mental talents were not of the first 
order, for strength and splen- 
dor, yet he possessed a sound- 
ness of understanding, which was 
not merely the result of observa- 
tion, butevidenced powers superi- 
ortotheordinary level. Somuch 
was his judgment respected, that 
many sought his advice on affairs 
of a secalar nature, as well as 
thoseimmediately connected with 


* Mr. Newton resided for some 
years after his coming to London, in 
Charles’ Square, Hoxton; and af- 
terwards in Coleman Street Bnild- 
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his functions as a minister of the 
gospel.* If his genius was not 
brilliant, it was far from dull; 
and that he had a happy talent 


atinvention, appears in his works 


and particularly in his Epistolary 
Correspondence: a branch of 
writing in which he peculiarly 
excelled. The firmness of his 
mind appeared in the steadiness 
of his character. It was not the 
phlegmatic perseverance of stu- 
pidity, which some weak and 
lukewarm persons discover, who 
like a mill-horse, continue in 
their undeviating round of du- 
ty, but it was the etfect of a 
mind, at once able to perceive 
the eternal differences between 
right and wrong, and fortified 
with those principles, which an 
experimental knowledge of divine 
truth alone can furnish. 

The name of Newton is sweet- 
ly embalmed in the recollection 
of various persons belonging to 
different denominations of chris- 


* Mr. Newton had a very happy 
talent of administering admonition 
and repreof. Hearing that a person 
in whose welfare he was greatly in- 
terested, had met with peculiar suc- 
cess in business, and was deeply im- 
mersed in worldly engagements, the 
first time he calledon him, which was 
usually once a month, he took him by 
the hand and drawing him on one side 
into the counting-house, told him his 
apprehensions for his spiritual wel- 
fare. His friend, without making any 
reply, called down his partner in life, 
who came with her eyes suffused in 
tears, and unable to speak. Enquir- 
ing the cause, he was told, she had 
just been sent for to one of her chil- 
dren, that was out at nurse, and sup- 
posed to be in dying circumstances. 
Clasping her hands immediately in 
his, he cried, ‘* God be thanked he 
has not forsaken you! I do not wish 
your babe to suffer; but 1 am happy 
to find he gives you this token of his 
favor.” 
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tians. His candor was exercised 
in its proper sphere; and in- 
dulged there to a very wide ex- 
tent. Provided his friends and 
connexions (to use his own ex- 
pression) ‘* held the HEAD, and 
acted under his direction and in- 
fluence,’’ he esteemed them irre- 
spective of the sect to which they 
were attached ; and was ever 
ready to give them proofs of af- 
fectionateregard. Bigotry seem- 
ed alike distant from his natural 
temper and from his religious 
habits; for, with an apostolic 
benevolence, he loved all those, 
who themselves ‘*loved the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity.” It m 
be acknowledged that his amia- 
ble disposition, improved and ex. 
panded by the mild spirit of the 
gospel, but mingled with the weak- 
ness incident to man, sometimes 
subjected him tothe im positions of 
specious and designing men, and 
made him too credulous of their 
professions, But even this was 
an imperfection which, whenev- 
er he detected, he was prompt to 
amend; and must surely meet 
with a censure far less severe 
than that defect which originates 
in harshness of temper and the 
moroseness of sectarianism. 
Those who are engaged in the 
management of families, know 
that much of domestic comfort 
depends on the orderly arrange- 
menatof homeeconomy. Minis- 
ters especially, ought to consid- 
er, that they not only best secure 
this kind of happiness by an at- 
tention to order, but that, in 
*‘ruling well their own houses,”’ 
they give a presumptive proof at 
least, that they can ‘‘ rule in the 
church of God.”” Mr. Newton, 
indeed, had not a number of 
children, during whose infancy, 
early childhood, and frequent 
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interruptions of health, some 
slight violations of family regu. 
larity must be occasioned ; but 
his household generally consisted 
of five or six persons. None of 
them, however, were permitted 
to break in upon his regular 
hours for meals, and particularly 
for the devotions of the family. 
It was his frequent declaration, 
that ** to be at home early in the 
evening, and to be strict in ob- 
serving the stated periods of 
closet and family worship, were 
among the best means of forming 
good masters and mistresses, good 
children and servants. 

As a companion, Mr. Newton 
was remarkable for his cheer- 
fulness and pleasantry. The 
former habits of his life enabled 
him to enrich his parlour dis- 
course with that variety of detail, 
which always gives a zest to 
conversation ; and, being of a 
facetious temper, he enlivened 
his friends by point and spright- 
liness of remark, which produce 
a lawful mirth, that ** doeth 
good like a medicine :”’ yet noth- 
ing was more abhorrent to the 
purity of his mind, than a levity 
sporting with sacred things, or 
exciting a laugh at the vices and 
infirmities of mankind. 

The liberality of Mr. Newton 
to the poor, was also a conspic- 
uous trait in his character. 
Though he never was rich, yet 
he spared, out of a moderate com- 
petency, more than many would 
deem consistent with the rules 
of prudence. His hospitality to 
his numerous visitors is well 
known; but the streams of his 
beneficence flowed rather in a 
subterraneous channel, than in 4 
noisy current on the surface of 
society ; and the many acts of 
kindness, which gladdened the 
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hearts of the indigent and af- 
flicted, will remain unknown un- 
til He, who is ‘* not unrighteous 
to forget the work of faith and la- 
bor of love,” shall say to his peo« 
ple, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 
Whatever social and moral 
virtues decorated Mr. Newton’s 
character, it would be a serious 
omission not to observe, that his 
unfeigned and fervent piety gave 
a polish to every other excel- 
lence. Deep was the veneration 
which he felt for the word of 
God ; and sedulously did he cul- 
tivate an experimental acquaint- 
ance with its hallowed contents. 
The writer of these lines will 
never forget the fervor of his 
devotion in prayer, nor the 
heavenly spirit which he discov- 
ered in acts of worship. His 
conscience was exquisitely ten- 
der; and, like a fine enamel, 
would not bear without injury 
the slightest collisions of sin. In 
the varied walks of life, he exem- 
plified the consistency of the 
christian ; so that even his ene- 
mies could not bring any criminal 


charge against his practice. He. 


was serious without dulness, de- 
vout without enthusiasm, zealous 
without bigotry, and in a word, 
**holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion and godliness.”’ 

The praise of our venerable 
friend, as an author, is in all the 
churches. Most of his works, 
which have already been noticed, 
will long continue to ‘‘ edify the 
body of Christ.’’ The ease and 
simplicity of his style, * and 


* The following character of Mr. 
Newton’s writings, from the incom- 
parable pen of Cowper, will weigh 
with the public far more than any 
thing we can offer :—Speaking of his 
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the warmth of affection which 
breathes in his published letters 
to his correspondents, can never 
fail to afford a rich repast to all, 
who can relish the familiar plea. 
sures, and prize the delicate fidel- 
ity of christian friendship. 

In the pulpit, his whole sou! 
appeared to flow out in ardent 
concern for their spiritual wel- 
fare, so that all might perceive 
his principal design was to ** win 
souls to Jesus Christ.’”’ Nor 
was his labor in vain. There 
are many living witnesses to the 
success of his ministrations, in 
persons who ‘‘ were once dark- 
ness, but are become light in the 
Lord ;” and, it cannot be doubt- 
ed, but he has lately joined a 
numerous band of disembodied 
and perfected spirits within the 


Ecclesiastical History, Mr. C. says, 
‘“‘ The facts [are] incontestible,—the 
grand cbservations upon them all ir- 
refragable,—and the style, in my 
judgment, incomparably better than 
that of Robertson or Gibbon. I would 
give you my reasons for thinking so, 
if Thad not a very urgent one for de- 
clining it.” Hayley’s Cowper, vol. il. 
p- 91. 

In another letter, however he thus 
explains himself: *‘*That you may 
not suspect me of having said more 
than my real opinion will warrant, I 
will tell you why. In your style, I 
see no affectation: in every line of 
theirs, nothing else. They disgust 
me always: Robertson with his pomp 
and his strut, and Gibbon with his fi- 
nical and French manners. You are 
as correct as they. You express 
yourself with as much precision. 
Your words are arranged with as 
much propriety ; but you do not set 
your periods to a tune, They dis- 
cover a perpetual desire to exhibit 
themselves to advantage ; whereas 
your subject ingrosses you; thev 
sing, and you say ; which, as history 
is a thing to be said,and not sung, is 
in my judgment very much to your 
advantage.” Ibid. p.101. 
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veil, whom he was made instru- 
mental in raising to an inherit- 
ance among the sanctified. The 
seed which he cast on the watered 
furrows, will be seen too after 
many days; andto himthechurch 
will long feel herself greatly in- 
debted, for the stores which he 
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gathered into her sacred garner, 
To conclude :—He was esteemed 
and beloved in life, honored 
and deplored in death ; and now 
he rests from his labors, with 
‘“*the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets and of the apostles !” 
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APOCRYPHAL BOOKS. 


From the best authority we 
are assured, that ‘‘ all scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.’’ The 
whole scripture is of divine in- 
spiration, and is profitable for 
the highest purposes. It is fit- 
ted for doctrine, as it places the 
fundamental principles of relig- 
ion in the view, it gives us of the 
divine nature and _ perfections ; 
it is fitted to correct and reprove 
all errors in opinion and prac- 
tice, correctly instructing in the 
principles of righteousness, and 
effectually leading those, who 
truly submit to it, from one de- 
gree of holiness to another, 
(which wil! continually advance) 
in proportion to the regard, 
which is paid to this blessed 
book of God. 

The book, which we call the 
Bible, is of supreme and divine 
authority, written by men spe- 
cially inspired for that purpose 
bythe spiritof God. By thesame 
authority and by the same men 
it has been published and deliv- 
ered, as worthy of all accepta- 
tion, for the use and improve- 
ment of men to the end of time. 


Hence all men are bound to reg. 
ulate their faith and conduct by 
the doctrines and rules therein 
contained. 

These several things, with re. 
spect to the Bible, have hun. 
dreds of times been clearly illus. 
trated and established ; and the 
cavils, urged against them by in- 
fidel writers, have been fully ex- 
posed and refuted. 

To enter the list of contro- 
versy with deists is not the ob- 
ject of the writer; nor is it his 
object to attempt a defence of 
our holy religion, but to re- 
mark on those books, contained 
in some editions of the Holy Bi- 
ble, called the Apocrypha. 

That these books, although 
they contain much useful and 
important instruction, constitute 
no part of canonical scripture, 
we shall attempt to prove from 
several topics of argument. 

Those books, which we re- 
ceive as inspired scripture, are 
called canonica/, to distinguish 
them from books called apocry- 
phal, and from other uninspired 
writings. They are so denomi- 
nated from the Greek word ka- 
nonarule or measure; for as 
the civillaw how fitly may be 
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termed the rule of a common. 
wealth, because the citizens ought 
to live conformably to it; so is 
divine scripture the rule of the 
church, according to which its 
members are to regulate their 
faith and practice. 

The word Apocrypha signifies 
hidden, secret or doubtful, and 
the several books, included in 
this name, are called apocry- 
phal because, 

1. Their authority has always 
been doubted or denied by the 
church ; nor were they ever ac- 
knowledged or received by the 
ancient church as books divine. 
ly inspired. 

2. Because none of them were 
contained in the ark of the cov- 
enant, where the Jews deposited 
their sacred writings. 

3. Because they are of uncer- 
tain and concealed original ; and, 

4. Because, for these reasons, 
it was not allowable publicly 
to read them in the assemblies of 
God’s people. These particu- 
lars are substantiated by such 
authorities as to preclude, it is 
it is believed, all reasonable 
doubt. 

That the books contained in 
the Apocrypha, are not of divine 
inspiration, and therefore ought 
not to be received as canonical 
scripture, it will now be at- 
tempted more fully to prove by 
the following arguments, which 
the writer has collected in the 
course of his reading on the sub- 
ject. 

1. All the books of the Old 
Testament were written by pro- 
phets, or persons divinely in- 
spired ; but none of the apocry. 
phal books were written by such 
persons ; therefore they are not 
to be acknowledged and receiv. 
edas canonical. ‘The several 
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parts of this argument, it will be 
attempted briefly to illustrate 
and establish. The first pro- 
position is evident from sey. 
eral express declarations of ca. 


nonical scripture, ‘‘ The pro. 


phecy came not in old time by 
the will of man; but holy men 
of God spake, as they were mov. 
ed by the Holy Ghost.’”? Hence 
they are called ‘‘ the scriptures of 
the prophets, according to the 
commandment of the everlasting 
God, made known to all nations 
for the obedience of faith.”? The 
great Inspirer of scripture hath 
assured us that ‘‘ He spake by 
the mouth of his holy prophets, 
which have been since the world 
began.”’ 

These passages prove that the 
books of the Old Testament were 
written by prophets, or persons 
divinely inspired. An elaborate 
proof of this position is not in- 
tended, nor will it be expected 
by the christian reader. But, 
should he consider the proof as 
deficient, it is hoped that the 
deficiency will be supplied be- 
fore the, subject is dismissed. 
The stamp of divine inspiration, 
which we find on the books of 
the Old Testament, is not to be 
found on the books of the Apoc. 
rypha. None of these were writ- 
ten by men, ‘* moved by the 
Holy Ghost.”” This position 
admits satisfactory proof. 

Malachi is universally ac- 
knowledged by believers in reve- 
lation to have been the last of 
the Jewish prophets under the 
legal dispensation. Between him 
and John the Baptist no prophet 
existed. But the apocryphal 
books were written after the time 
of Malachi’s prophecy. This. 
if not universally, is generally 
acknowledged by writers on the 
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subject. Hence it is evident, 
that these books could not have 
been written by any of the pro- 
phets. 

With much propriety and per- 
tinence it may farther be observ- 
ed, that had the apocryphal 
books been written by the an- 
cient prophets of God, Jesus 
Christ would unquestionably 
have used them as_ witnesses 
that he was indeed the Messiah, 
and that his doctrines were di- 
vine, as he employed the pro- 
phetic writings to these pur- 
poses. But, as neither Christ, 
nor his apostles made this use of 
the apocryphal books, the evi- 
dence is very forcible ; and, it is 
believed, must be satisfactory to 
the reflecting mind, that these 
books were not written by the 
prophets or men divinely in- 
spired. 

2. The Jewish church ac- 
knowledged and received, as ca- 
nonical seripture, all the books 
of the Old Testament, but never 
thus acknowledged and received 
the apocryphal books. From 
this circumstance it is believed, 
that much and even conclusive 
evidence is deducible, that these 
books are not of divine inspira- 
tion. 

Had the Jewish church re- 
jected any part of canonical 
scripture, Christ and his apostles 
would undoubtedly have censur- 
ed and condemned them for so 
doing. But for this, it does not 
appear, that they ever merited 
any censure. Although Christ 
reproved them for unjust inter- 
pretation of their sacred writings, 
yet he does not charge them with 
the rejection of any part of ca- 
nonical scripture; nor does the a- 
postle Paul, when speaking of the 
oracles of God, as having been 
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committed unto them, intimate 
that they had ever been guilty of 
this crime. Indeed we find them 
no where, in the New Testament 
accused of having concealed or 
disowned any portion of their 
scriptures. From this circum. 
stance it may be safely inferred, 
that they faithfully preserved and 
explicitly acknowledged all the 
books of the Old Testament as 
canonical scripture. But it is 
certain, that they never acknowl. 
edged the apocryphal books, as 
of divine inspiration. Is it not 
thereforean obvious consequence 
that these books were not writ- 
ten by inspiration of the Spirit of 
God? 

3. Our Saviour gave his testi- 
mony to the books of tne Old 
Testament, as of divine original, 
by quoting from them, and by 
declaring that they alluded to 
him as the Messiah. He thus 
addressed his disciples after his 
resurrection, ‘* These are the 
words, which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that 
all things must be fulfilled, which 
were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms concerning me, &c.”’ In 
this passage are summarily com- 
prised all the books in the Old 
Testament scriptures, in these 
three classes, the Jaw, the proph- 
ets, andthe psalms, As thistes- 
timony of our Saviour confirms 
the writings of the Old Testa- 
mentas canonical scripture, so it 
seems evidently to exclude from 
the sacred canon all the apocry- 
phal books. 

4. It will further contribute 
to the establishment of our ob- 
ject, to observe that the fathers 
in the christian church unite in 
implicit testimony, that the a- 
pocryphal books never received 
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a place among the books either 
of the Old or New Testament 
scriptures. The council of 
Laodicea, holden in the year of 
our Lord 368, reckoning up the 
books of canonical scripture, as 
we now have them, and which 
only they direct to be read pub- 
licly in christian assemblies, 
make no mention of the books 
of the Apocrypha. From this 
circumstance it is reasonable to 
infer, that these books make no 
part of inspired scripture. That 
this is indeed the case is presump- 
tively evident. 

5. From the style and much 
of the matter of the apocryphal 
books. It requires but little 
acuteness of mind to discover, in 
the character of each, satisfacto- 
ry evidence that these books 
are merely human compositions. 
Instead of the gravity and maj- 
esty,the surprising sublimity,and 
yet the beautiful and captivating 
simplicity of the scripture style, 
we find in them, in many in- 
stances, the characters of levity, 
of affectation, of idle curiosity, 
&c. And in their matter, there 
are so many things frivolous and 
trifling, ridiculous and absurd, 


false and superstitious, contra- 


dictory to canonical scripture, 
and even contradictory to them- 
selves, that the sober enquirer 
must be led to reject them, as in- 
spired writings, and to pronounce 
them merely human compositions. 
N EK. 
(To be continued.) 
—— oe 


ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


Tue importance of ecclesias- 
tical councils to the order and 
government of churches, renders 
it interesting to understand clear- 
ly the authority given them in 
the New Testament, and its pro- 
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vision for their being convened. 
The apostle Paul thought it 
needful to vindicate his preach. 
ing at Corinth, as not going be- 
yond the line marked out in his 
commission, Other ministers of 
Christ, whether evangelisis or 
pastors of churches, are no less 
obligated to be able to show, 
that they do not stretch them- 
selves beyond their measure; ei- 
ther to dispense the word, or to 
bear rule in the house of God. 
Theapostle’ sdeclarationis, ‘* We 
will not boast of things without 
our measure, but according to 
the measure of the rule which 
God hath distributed to us, a 
measure to reach even unto you.”’ 
Christians, who rely on the 
fulness of the Bible, as the rule 
of their faith and practice, will 
trust to its sufliciency to teach 
the discipline of the church, as 
well as all gospel duties. To 
this book, not to any human 
authority, are we to look for the 
guidance and justification of our 
actions. And here may be found 
the powers which Christ has en- 
trusted to his ministers, the form 
of his church, the officers he em- 
ploys in it, and the extent of 
their jurisdiction ; with various 
commands and examples illustra- 
tive of their work, as appointed 
to feed the church of God. 
When Christ ascended and 
gave gifts to men, ‘* he gave 
some apostles; and some pro- 
phets$ and some evangelists ; and 
some pastors and_ teachers.’’ 
Pastors and teachers are the or- 
dinary officers of his church, au- 
thorized to preach the word and 
bear rule. They have two dis- 
tinct offices united; as rulers 
they are pastors ; as dispensers of 
the word they are teachers. 
Hence arise the duties enjoin. 
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ed on believers, ‘* Remember 
them who have the rule over 
you, who have spoken unto you 
the word of God: ‘* Obey 
them that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves, for 
they watch for your souls :”’ 
And the command to elders, 
‘¢ Take heed unto yourselves, and 
to all the flock, over the which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of 
God.”’ To feed the church im- 
plies bearing rule. The same 
original word is used when it is 
said of Christ, he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron. * That 
Christ has united the two duties 
of ruling and teaching is also im- 
plied in the character required 
of a bishop, as ** one that ruleth 
well his own house :”’ ** For if a 
man know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he take 
care of the church of God.”’ 

The church in which the same 
elders rule, is uniformly in the 
New Testament of the extent of 
the city to which it belongs. 
However many christians lived 
in any one city, and whatever 
was the number of their elders, 
they were one church. 

We read of the church in the 
house of Aquila and Priscilla, 
the church in the house of Nym- 
phas: and in writing to Phile- 
mon, Paul uses the expression, 
*¢The church in thy house.” 
These probably were the con- 
gregations of believers, who as- 
sembled for worship in those 
houses ; not being permitted to 
enjoy, and perhaps not able to 
build public edifices for their re- 
ligious meetings. And it seems 
toebe in reference to such as- 


*Compare Acts xx. 28, Rev. ii, 
27. xii. 5. and xix. 15. 


semblies, that the apostle writes 
to the Corinthians, ** Let your 
women keep silencein the church. 
es.’ But, 

When the word is connected 
with a city, it is uniformly in the 
singular number, church, and 
never churches in the plural; tho’ 
when used in relation to a coun. 
try or territory, having a num. 
ber of cities, itisalways churches, 
Thus we read of the church at 
Jerusalem, the church at Anti. 
och, the church of Laodicea, 
the church at Babylon, the 
church of Ephesus, the church 
in Smyrna, and the church in, or 
of, other cities ; we also read of 
the churches through all Judea, 
churches of the gentiles, church- 
es of Galatia, churches of Asia, 
churches of Macedonia. This 
precision in the use of the word 
is doubtless of design, and shows 
that, as under the Old Testament 
so under the New, the inhabi- 
tants, or believers, of each city 
were a distinct society, subject 
to one jurisdiction of elders. 

All the churches instituted by 
the apostles, we must believe, 
were of one form, and of like or- 
ganization. The instances in 
which we find a plurality of el- 
ders are sufficiently numerous to 
prove that they were required by 
the gospel order of the church. 
We read of the elders of the 
church at Jerusalem, the elders 
of the church of Ephesus; cer- 
tain prophets and teachers in the 
church at Antioch, and bishops 
at Philippi. That all these min- 
isters of Christ, though mention- 
ed by different names, had one 
office, itis not necessary to prove. 
And that all the churches were 
in the same manner organized 
with a plurality of elders, is fur- 
ther confirmed by such passages 
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as these; ‘‘ Let him call for the 
elders of the church.” ‘** The 
elders which are among you, I 
exhort; feed the flock of God, 
which is among you;” ‘‘Or- 
dained elders in every church’?— 
‘* Ordain elders in every city.”’ 
The joint exercise of authori- 
ty by the elders of a church is 
another circumstance of impor- 
tance. The elders of the church 
at Jerusalem, with the apostles 
and brethren, united to form the 
decrees, which are mentioned as 
‘ordained of the apostles and 
elders.’”? Paul addressed the el- 
ders of the church of Ephesus, 
as a brotherhood or presbytery, 
in directing them to take heed to 
all the flock over the which the 
Holy Ghost had made them 
overseers. They were unitedly 
bishops (E@isyoQevs) of the 
same church. The presbytery 
at Jerusalem were the elders of 
one church; that at Ephesus 
of another church. The letters 
written by the apostle John to 
the seven churches of Asia, are 
too much te the purpose to be 
unnoticed in this discussion. 
Each letter is addressed in the 
same manner, to the angel of 
the church. Several if not all 
of them respect official duty. 
The angel is spoken to as a col- 
lective body, or presbytery, in 
both the singular and plural num- 
ber, in the words ¢hou, thee, ye, 
you, and some of you: and in 
the plural is distinguished from 
the privatemembers of the church, 
in the declaration, ‘‘ Unto you 
{ say, and unto the rest in Thy- 
atira.”? These are indications 


that the angel was a collective 
body. That it was so, is unde- 
niable in the instance of the 
church of Ephesus, whose el- 
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ders whom Paul commanded to 
feed the church, were the angel 
addressed in relation to the same 
duty, by John. 

One branch of official duty is 
to ordain to the ministry. ‘The 
New Testament gives no war- 
rant to any private brother to 
lay on his hand in this conse- 
cration, Both exampleand pre- 
cept give the authority to do it 
to men previously invested with 
the office. ‘** The things which 
thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shail 
be able to teach others also.’’ 
The prophets and teachers at 
Antioch, ordained Barnabas and 
Paul to their evangelic mission : 
and they, where they ministered, 
ordained elders in every church. 
Paul also left Titus in Crete to 
ordain elders. And he reminds 
Timothy of the gift which was 
in him, or his ministerial author- 
ity, which he tells was given him 
** by prophecy, with the laying 
on of the hands of the presbyte- 
ry.” 

That a number of elders, being 
the elders of one church, or a 
presbytery, have authority to 
ordain is plain ; but whether one 
elder or pastor alone has the au. 
thority is not so evident. Paul 
writes to Timothy of the 
gift, which he says was in him, 
‘* by the putting on of my 
hands ;”? but as he also mentions 
the laying on of the hands of tie 
presbytery, if in both he has re- 
ference to his ordination, we are 
led to the conclusion, that Paul 
was a member of the presbytery, 
and acted as its moderator or 
presiding elder in that solemnity, 
in which he entrusted to Tiniothy 
the things which he committed 
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to him among many witnesses.* 
The directions to ‘Timothy and 
to Titus on this subject, though 
they respect them personally, 
have a consistent meaning, with- 
out implying that they were to 
act singly in the business, or 
otherwise than as Paul acted 
with’ the presbytery in laying 
hands on Timothy. And it does 
not appear from any example in 
the New Testament, nor from 
any command or duty enjoined, 
that a church is so completely 
organized without a plurality of 
elders, as to be authorized to 
ordain, or to exercise ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. 

A church consisting of a sin- 
gle congregation, without a pas- 
tor, has no official character, to 
lay on hands in ordaining a pas- 
tor for itself; and with a pastor, 
has no authority, should he be 
accused of a fault, to judge and 
censure ordepose him. Neither 
is it rational to believe, that 
Christ has instituted one form of 
jurisdiction for the trial of el- 
ders, and anuther for private 
brethren. And it is not more 
rational to suppose, that author- 
ity to judge and acquit or con- 
demn, depends on the mutual 
consent and appointment of the 
accuser and accused. No such 
system is intimated in the gospel : 
on the contrary, the angel of the 
church is spoken to, as_ having 
authority over both officers and 
private members of the church ; 
and as blameable in not exercising 
this authority, when occasion re- 
quired. ‘* Thou hast tried them, 
who say they are apostles and are 
not, and hast found them liars.” 
‘* Behold, I will make them of 


* Compare 1 Tim. iv. 14, with 2 
Tim. 1. 6 and 22. 
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the synagogue of Satan, which 
say they are Jews and are not, 
to come and worship before thy 
feet.” ‘* Notwithstanding, [ 
have a few things against thee ; 
because thou suflerest that wo. 
man Jezebel, to teach and to se. 
duce.” ‘*] have a few things 
against thee, because thou hast 
there them that hold the doctrine 
of Balaam.”’ 

The angel in all these instan. 
ces is an authority, not formed 
for the occasion only, and thus 
to exist no longer, but abiding, 
competent to the trial of all cases 
that occur, and responsible for 
doing it. There is no sending to 
other churches, or to distant pas- 
tors for a council to ordain an 
elder, or a court to try one who 
is impeached : no selecting from 
a distance to answer a particular 
purpose. 

Elders are commanded to take 
heed to all the flock over the 
which the Holy Ghost has made 
them overseers. This is the 
church of God they are to feed. 
Christians are to remember, and 
to obey those who have the rule 
over them. And these are they 
that have spoken to them the 
word of God, and that watch 
for their souls. 

It is not supposed to be incon. 
sistent with the representation, 
which has been given, for differ. 
ent congregations of believers to 
have their respective pastors. 
But if a council of elders is need- 
ed to act in any matter, it must 
be the presbytery of the vicinage. 
If pastors of any distant churches 
be invited to assist, by their ad- 
vice, or even by performing any 
public service, it is not conceiv- 
ed that Christ has given them au- 
thority to control the decision 
of any judicial question. All 
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the believers in fellowship with 
each other are one church, to 
such an extent as is requisite for 
all purposes of gospel order and 
government. Over the church 
of this extent the Holy Ghost 
has made the elders overseers to 
feed the church of God. 

How far, or in what manner, 
Christ requires the concurrence 
of the brethren with the elders, 
are questions which do not di- 
rectly affect the design in view. 
It may notwithstanding be ob- 
served, that the multitude of the 
disciples chose the seven dea- 
cons, whom the apostles ordain- 
ed, which proceeding may be 
viewed as anexample. And the 
decrees that were ordained of the 
apostles and elders, which were 
at Jerusalem, were established by 
them with the brethren ; each of 
whom is distinctly named as as- 
senting: ‘* the apostles and el. 
ders and brethren.”? And it 
pleased ‘* the apostles and elders 
with the whole church, to send 
chosen men of their own compa- 
ny to Antioch.’’ Here the lib- 
erty of believers is secured, in 
unison with the authority intrust- 
ed to the elders. 

It is pleasing to reflect, that 
the system of ecclesiastical order 
and jurisdiction, of which, it is 
thought the New Testament gives 
a sufficiently plain account, 
accords so fully, as it does, with 
the most important maxims of 
civil jurisprudence, adopted by 
the wisest statesmen, after long 
experience in the most enlighten. 
ed ages of the world. No civil 
tribunal is more perfect, than a 
court of judges, assisted by a 
body of jurors, consisting of men 
in common life taken from the 
vicitlage, 

The elders of the church have 
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the authority of judges; the 
consent of the brethren to give 
form to their decrees, secures 
the liberty of the individuals of 
Christ’s family. KE. H. 


. 


TRUE REPENTANCE EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THE EXPERIENCE OF THE 
PSALMIST. 


W outp we form correct views 
of the christian character and 
graces produced by the Holy 
Spirit, we may safely consult the 
Psalms. Repentance, which is 
a principal and distinguishing 
characteristic of a christian, is 
admirably defined in the Psalms 
called penitential. Of these the 
fifty-first is the most remarkable. 
This Psalm exhibits, in the 
most clear and distinguishing 
manner, the nature and traits of 
true repentance. These, as here 
exemplified in the experience of 
the psalmist, it may be useful dis- 
tinctly to consider. 

1. The psalmist had a con- 
stant sight of his actual trans- 
gressions, *¢ My sin is ever 
before me.”’ His mind was 
awakened to a consideration of 
his conduct. Willing to see his 
offences, they appeared to him 
in their true light ; and a distinct 
view of their number and mag- 
nitude made such an impression 
on his mind as could never be ef- 
faced. Such a sight of sin was 
not peculiar to the _psalmist. 
Though persons may not have 
becn openly vicious, yet, when 
they penitently consider what 
they have done in violation of 
the divine law, and what the 
have not done which God has 
commanded, their transgressions 
appear exceedingly great and 
lumerous ; so great and numer- 
ous, indeed, that they can never 
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forget them. The sins of a true 
penitent are ever before him. 

2. The psalmist had an af- 
fecting view of his native deprav- 
ity. ‘He seems at first to have 
been filled with astonishment, as 
if he knew not how to account 
for his guilty conduct. But he 
soon traced his actual transgres- 
sions to his depraved heart. 
From this fountain he perceived 
that all the offences of his life 
had proceeded. Hence, he ex- 
claimed—*‘* Behold, I was shapen 
in iniquity ; and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.’”’ He was 
convinced that he was a sinner 
by nature; that he was natural- 
ly destitute of moral good- 
ness, and opposed to the divine 
character, law and = govern- 
ment. And according to the 
psalmist and the other inspired 
writers, such is the native char- 
acter of all mankind. All true 
penitents, however moral and up- 
right may have been their exter- 
nal conduct, clearly see and 
deeply feel, and freely confess 
the total moral depravity of their 
hearts. 

3. The psalmist viewed his 
sin as an offence against God. 
“¢ Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight.”” God is the moral gov- 
ernor of the universe; and to 
him all moral agents are account- 
able. very sin is an act of re- 
bellion against him and a con- 
tempt of his authority. Such is 
the view which every true peni- 
tent has of sin; and sin so view- 
edappearsexceedinglysinful. In 
view of his daring contempt of 
the holy commandments of God, 
David seems to have lost sight of 
the injury he had done to his fel- 
low men. Mankind are natur- 
ally very ignorant or forgetfnl 
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of the authority and government 
of God, and of .their obligation 
to obey his commands. Hence 
they view sin as evil, only on 
account of the injury which it 
brings upon themselves and oth. 
ers. But all, who have a true 
knowledge of sin, see it to be 
pointed against the character and 
government of God; and when 
viewed in this light it appears in 
its truly hateful and malignant 
nature. 

4. The psalmist was greatly 
distressed on account of his sins, 
He compared his distress to the 
pain of broken bones. ‘* Make 
me to hear joy and gladness ; 
that the bones which thou hast 
broken may rejoice.’”’ In anoth. 
er place he says—‘** My bones 
waxed old through my roaring 
all the day.” And again, 
‘*Mine iniquities have taken 
Hold on me, so that I am noi 
able to look up: they are more 
than the hairs of my head; there. 
fore my heart faileth me.”? The 
sorrow of true penitents is com. 
pared by one of the prophets to 
the sorrow of one, who mourn. 
eth for an only son, and to the 
bitterness of one, that is in bit- 
terness for a firstborn. In the 
days of the apostles, multitudes 
in view of their sins cried out— 
‘¢ W hat must we do to be saved.” 
Though all penitents do not ex- 
perience equal distress, yet often 
at the present day, they sufler 
such pain for sin, as may» justly 
be compared to the torture of 
broken bones. All true peni- 
tents are described in the holy 
scriptures as mourners, and are 
said to be of a broken heart. 

5. The psalmist realized the 
justice of God in his ownconden- 
nation. ‘** That thou mightest 
be justified,’ says he, ‘* when 
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thou speakest, and be clear when 
thou judgest.”” He realized that 
the law which he had broken was 
‘holy, just and good, and was 
sensible, that he deserved to suf- 
fer its curse. ‘This curse is noth- 
ing less than endless punishment ; 
and this punishment is what ev- 
ery sinner deserves. ‘‘ As it is 
written, cursed is every one, who 
continueth not in all the things, 
which are written in the book of 
the law to do them.”’ Every 
true penitent heartily approves 
of the law, and accepts the pun- 
ishment of his iniquity. » If man- 
kind do not deserve endless pun- 
ishment, the gospel is not found- 
ed in truth; but is absurd and 
false: for the gospel offers a de- 
liverance from endless punish- 
ment, and declares that none can 
be saved from it only through 
the atonement of Christ. But 
it were rather an insult, than an 
act of kindness to offer salva- 
tion from a punishment, which 
is not deserved. Every true 
penitent feels that he is unwor- 
thy of the least favor, and that 
he deserves the wrath and curse 
of God, both in this life and that 
which is to come. No one, who 
does not view himself as deserv- 
ing of endless punishment, can 
consistently ask for mercy 
through the gospel of Christ. 
When the ‘psalmist expressed a 
sense of the justice of God, in his 
own condemnation, he expressed 
nothing more, than whatis felt by 
every real penitent. 

6. The psalmist confessed his 
sin. When reproved by Na- 
than, hemade no attempt to hide 
or exeuse his sins, but said, ‘I 
have sinned against the Lord.” 
He then composed the fifty-first 
Psalm, a Psalin of confession, 
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which was publickly read,and was 
made a part of the public psalm- 
ody at the tabernacle. Every 
true penitent has such a sight of 
his vileness, and such an abhor- 
rence of sin, that he desires to 
condemn himself, and to express 
his disapprobation of his wicked- 
ness, without the least reserve, 
and as publickly as truth and 
duty may require. 

7. The psalmist pleads far 
pardon wholly through the mer- 
cy of God. ‘* Have mercy up- 
on me, O God, according to thy 
loving kindness; according unto 
the multitude of thy tender mer- 
cies, blot out my transgressions. ’’ 
David had been a man of eminent 
piety before his fail, and per. 
formed great and signal services 
in the cause of God. But of 
these services he makes no ac- 
count. He says nothing to jus- 
tify himself, or to excuse, or ex- 
tenuate his guilt. As he made no 
mention of past services, so he 
made no attempt to obtain for- 
giveness by good resolutions and 
fair promises. The mercy, the 
loving kindness, and the multi- 
tude of the tender mercies of 
God were the only foundation of 
his hopes and of his prayers. 
His prayers were very earuest. 
He knew, that if mere sovereign 
grace did not forgive and save 
him he must perish. Such are 
the views and ‘exercises of al} 
penitents, as to the way of ob- 
taining forgiveness. Tell a true 
penitent of his good character 
and conduct, and he will exclaim, 
** Behold, I am vile. . I abhor 
myself. I am as an unclean 
thing and all my righteousnesses 
areas filthy rags.”” Promise him 
the favor of God, on account 
of his own righteousness, and he 
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is grieved at his heart. The mer- 
¢y of God is all the hope and all 
the plea of every penitent; and 
he will be happy if he may live 
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and die with an humble heart, 
saying, ‘‘ God be merciful to me 
a sinner.”’ SERAIAH; 


(To be continued.) 
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ADDRESS TO CHRISTIANS RESPECTING THE JEWS. 
From the London Kvangelical Magazine, 1806. 


Two great events are render- 
ed certaim by the unerring voice 
of prophecy,—the conversion of 
the Jews, and the gathering of 
the fulness of the Gentiles to 
Jesus Christ. To the Jews it 
was first sent; and myriads be. 
lieved on Jesus as the promised 
Messiah; the mass of the na- 
tion, however, remained still in 
unbelief. Since that time their 
situation is changed only for the 
worse ; and it may be doubted 
whether during the last ten cen. 
turies so many Jews have been 
brought to embrace christianity, 
as during the first ten years after 
the death of Christ. So remark- 
alle a thing should not pass un- 
observed. Multitudes of the 
most abandoned of the human 
race, in every other country, 
where the truth has been preach- 
ed, have submitted to Jesus, and 
taken his yoke upon them; but 
how seldom has a Jew been pre- 
vailed on to deny himself, to 
take up his cross and follow 
Christ ? Are we to ascribe this 
to the wrath of Jehovah, and to 
the manifestation of his awful 
justice on that devoted nation, for 
rejecting the true and promised 
Messiah, and to hold before the 
eyes of other nations the heinous- 
ness of their crime? It must be 
at the same time ae|,nowledged, 


that in consequence of the wick- 
ed lives of men calling themselves 
christians, and the cruel treatment 
they have received age after age 
the Jews may be supposed to have 
imbibed the most inveterate pre- 
judices against Jesus, his religion 
and his disciples. Now and then 
indeed an individual of the Jewish 
nation is converted to the faith of 
Christ,as a proof that God has not 
finally cast off his people, but 
that he will gather them in again. 
Of these persons how surprisingis. 
it, that we do not read of one, who 
ever devoted himself to the service 
of the Jewish people, and who 
spent his days in seeking their con- 
version! But such a person has 
now been raised up. 

Joseph Samuel C.F. Frey of the 
seed of Abraham, bornin Germa. 
ny, having learned of the Father, 
and been brought to believe in the 
name of the Son of God, studied 
for some time at Berlin, and was 
afterwards upwards of three years 
in the Missionary Seminary at 
Gosport, receiving instruction, 
with a view to preach the gospel 
to the Jews. He has since set- 
tled in London with-this view ; 
and has labored not without 
encouragement ; as ‘*he does 
not despise the day of small 
things.” As the work is so im- 
portant, and at the same time so 
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very arduous it becomes the true 
disciples of Jesus to enquire, 
‘6 What is our duty in respect to 
this great object ?” 

A kind and affectionate de- 
portment tothe posterity of Jews, 
is certainly incumbent on us. 
The miracleswrought inthe world 
by love have been greater and more 
numerous, than those performed 
by power. Prayer forthem, and 
for the success of the labors of 
God’s dear servants among them 
is indispensably requisite. ‘Too 
frequent has been the neglect of 
this, in public, in domestic, 
and in secret devotions; and 
when it has not been forgotten, 
how often has it been the prayer 
of custom, not of faith! Con- 
sider the obligations which lie 
uponus. The divine command 
and the examples of the saints in 
scripture, unite in enjoining us 
to offer our heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for Israel, that 
they may be saved. Gratitude 
likewise pleads powerfully in 
their behalf! From whom did 
we derive that salvation through 
Jesus, in which we greatly re- 
joice? Were not Moses and 
the prophets Jews ? Were 
not the apostles of the Lamb 
Jews? Was not our Saviour 
himself, as to his human nature, 
of the seed of Abraham? Sure. 
ly, then, whoever is forgotten by 
us in prayer, it should not be 
the Jews? Prayer is God’s ap- 
pointed means of accomplishing 
the -predictions of scripture ; 
and whoever has heard God 
say that he will give birth 
to some auspicious event by the 
instrumentality of men, should 
inimediately begin to pray that 
it may be fulfilled; and the 


nearer the season of the fulfilment 
2pproaches, the more frequent 
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and fervent should be his suppli- 
cations. ‘The influence of this 
glorious event on others, in 
which we are nearly concerned, 
while it adds to its importance, 
should increase the fervency of 
our prayers. How many pro. 
fess an earnest and laudable 
desire for the conversion of the 
Heathen ? 
theé Jews will, according to 
the unerring decision of the 
sacred scriptures, contribute in 
the highest degree to this desired 
issue. And should not this con. 
sideration give additional energy 
to our supplications? Our 
own personal benefit is likewise 
involved in the act. Not one 
prayer of faith ever ascended to 
heaven without bringing down a 
blessing ! Every supplication 
therefore, which we offer for 
the Jews, will return with a ten- 
fold benefit into our own bo- 
soms! I may add, the Redeemer 
will be glorified thereby; and 
‘* though Israel be not gathered, 
we shall be glorious in the eyes 
of the Lord.’”’? Let us weigh these 
considerations, brethren, in the 
balance of the sanctuary. The 
result 1 trust will be a spirit of 
more frequent and fervent pray- 
er for God’s ancient people, and 
for his ministering servants, who 
have devoted themselves to them 
for Jesus’ sake. Doyou feel grief 
of heart that you have not at- 
tended more diligently to this 
important duty, and that the 
poor Israelites have been passed 
by in forgetfulness? Hence. 
forth let them never be forgotten, 
either in the service of the sanc- 
tuary, in the devetions of the 
family, or in the exercises of the 
closet. if the hundreds of thou- 
sands of God’s saints in the 
world were to be found cry- 


But. the calling of 
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ing to him day and night for the 
conversion of; the posterity of 
Abraham his friend, we might 
soon have the pleasure to hear 
that the Deliverer.was come out 
of Zion, and had begun to turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob ; 
and churches of Jewish believers 
in Christ, would be heard offer- 
ing up their songs of praise to 
God, and the Lamb not only in 
Britain, but tm other countries 
where they are scattered abroad. 


—=+« > 
THOUGHTLESS YOUTH. A Scrap. 


Wuen I see the youth of either 
sex arrived at that age wherein 
nature is just risen to its ele. 
gance and vigor, and when they 
begin to shew themselves to the 
world, my heart pities them as so 
many borderers upon the grave, 
yet most of them are utterly 
thoughtless of.dying. Little do 
they imagine in those years of 
gaiety, mirth and madness, that 
they are treasuring up vengeance 
to themselves, by their thought- 
less rebellion against the Power 
that made them. Little do they 
think that their lives are every 
moment due to the justice of 
God, as a sacrifice, each for their 
own iniquity. Young creatures, 
but bold sinners! They are 
weaned from the nursery, they 
are got loose from their parents’ 
wing, and they vainly exult and 
riot in their new freedom; they 
gad abroad in the wide world, 
wanton and lavish in all the de- 
lights which the vigor of deprav- 
ed nature inspires. They know 
not how to bear the checks of 
piety, and the restraints of wis- 
dom, nor will they endure the 
tenderest admonitions of a parent 


or an aged friend. They have 
no apprehension of the angel of 
death near them, as though it was 
beyond the reach of his commis. 
sion, or the flight of his arrows, 
to smite any of their station or 
character. In the morning of 
nature they feel themselves alive, 
and they fancy it is immortality, 
WATTS. 
EE 


A SEASONABLE nip. 


We should be moderate in our 
judgments concerning the appli- 
cation of promises and predic. 
tions with regard to their seasons. 
Many have contended about the 
time wherein some prophecies are 
to be fulfilled, which have long 
since received their principal ac- 
complishment. Unbelief hides 
the accomplishment of promises 
from the eyes of men. So our 
Lord speaking of ‘his*coming to 
avenge his elect( referring partic- 
ularly to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem,) adds, ‘* nevertheless, 
when the son of man cometh shall 
he find faith on the earth,”’ (Luke 
xviii. 8.) Men will not under. 
stand his work through unbelief. 
That God is faithful in all his 
promises and predictions; that 
they shall all be accomplished in 
their proper season; that they 
are all the fruits of his love and 
care towards his church; and 
that they all tend to the advance. 
ment of his glory, these are things 
that ought to be fixed with us; 
but beyond these limits we ought 
to be guarded by peculiar caus 
tion; the analogy of faith, mod- 
esty, and patience; prophecies 
not being the rule of any actions. 

Dr. Owen on Heb. iv. 6. 
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Steadfast adherence ta the ora- 
cles of God, as the only rule 
of christian ’ faith and, duty, 
an indispensable qualification 
for the ministerial office.’ A 
Sermon preached at the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Avery 
Witziiams, to the pastoral 
care of the congregational 
church and society in Lexing- 
ton, December 30,1807. By 
Samuet KENDALL, D. D. 
minister of the congregational 
church and society, in Weston. 
Boston: Munroe, Francis & 
Parker. 1808. 


Tue doctrines, designated as 
the doctrines of the reformation, 
the doctrines of grace, evangeli- 
cal and orthodox, have a distinc- 
tive character, and are generally 
known. These doctrines have 
always been opposed; some- 
times in a manner more direct 
and open, sometimes in a man- 
ner more indirect and covert. 
Of late, however, the fashion has 
been not so much to attack 
these doctrines directly, as to de- 
cry adherence to any particular 
doctrines, as essential or import- 
ant, From representations, 
which we continually hear, one 
would be ready to conclude, that 
the very essence and perfection of 
christianity consist either in 
believing in no doctrines what- 
ever, or, which amounts to the 
same thing, in holding all relig- 
ious sentiments to be equally 
scriptural and good. ~Creeds, 
therefore, and confessions of faith 
are all to be utterly discarded, 
as unwarrantable, unscriptural, 


and of most disastrous tgpdency g % 


This is the popular cry, the fash- 
ionable note of declamation. It 
has the appearance, indeed, of 
great liberality, as it makes a 
general sweep without any dis- 
tinction ; but this appearance is 
only specious. It is well under- 
stood, that the adversaries of 
evangelical truth have nothing 


to lose by the general demolition 


of creeds, for they have none to 
be demolished. | Itis in orthodox 
churches only, or with perhaps a 
very few exceptions, that con- 
fessions of faith are to be found. 
The popular cry, therefore, a- 
gainst confessions, though spe- 
cious in its pretensions, we can 
view in no other light, than that 
of amasked attack upon the doc- 
trines of grace. In general it is 
aimed at the prostration of evan. 
gelicaltruth. Thoughthestrong- 
holds of truth are net to be car- 
ried by open assault, the hope 
is probably entertained that they 
may be taken ,by stratagem. 
And it must be confessed, that 
could the orthodox churehes be 
prevailed on to give up their 
creeds, and admit the popular 
sentiment of theage, that no par- 
ticular doctrines are of any im- 
portance, or that all religious 
Opinions are equally good, a 
great point would be gained. 


‘* The faith once delivered to the® 


saints’? would no longer be con. 
tended for, and ‘‘ the offence of 
the cross would ceasej” y 

The sermon now before us, 
we took up, with sentiments of 
great personal respect for the 
author; but we felt in the peru- 
salof it, we confess} very sensi- 
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ble regret, and not a little sur- 
prise. It isa sermon of the fash- 
ionablé stamp, and upon the 
fashionable theme of ordination 
discourses. It is aimed entirely 
against creeds and confessions of 
and if not with greater 
felicity and effect, yet at least 
with greater zeal and exertion, 
than we have commonly seen. 
And on this account chiefly it is, 
that we deem “it deserving of 
particular notice. 

The passage chosen by Dr. 
K. for his text, is, Titus i. 9. 
** Holding fast the faithful word 
as he hath been taught, that he 
may be able by sound doctrine, 
both to exhort and to convince 
the gainsayers.”” 

After an introduction, not re- 
markably appropriate or concise, 
referring to his text, our au- 
thor observes, 


** The apostle it will be conceded 
had in view some standard of truth, 
which the elder is to observe in teach- 
ing and ruling in the church, and 
which he conceived an adequate rule 
of christian faith and ministerial du- 
ty. What this rule is, and its claim 
to the character of the faithful word ; 
by whom, and for what reasons, it 
must be held fast; and when it is 
suitably regarded, will be the lead- 
ing subjects of our enquiry.” 


The result of his first en- 
quiry the Dr. expresses as fol- 
lows : 


‘*The inspired scripture is the 
rule of faith intended, the faithful 
word to be held fast, as taught by 
“‘holy:men of God, who spake as 


(they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 


To this we have nothing to 
object. We hold the ‘ inspired 
scripture to be the rule of faith, 
the faithfulword to be held fast” 


Kendall's 


by all christian ministers; and regarded as ‘the rule of faith.” 
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christian people: and we readil 

admit, as sound and good, the 
reasons offered by our author, 
in support of the ‘* claims,” 
which the scripture has to this 
high distinction. But we can. 
not so readily admit, that the 
words of scripture only, without 
reference to any sense, or inter. 
pretation of them, are to be held 
fast; for, *‘ as a rule of faith,” 
we can form no conception of 
the use of words, whether such 
as ** man’s wisdom teacheth,”’ or 
even such as *‘ the Holy Ghost 
teacheth,”’? any farther than the 
true sense or interpretation of 
them is regarded. To contend 
therefore, for the mere words, 
and not for the true doctrine, 
or mind of the Spirit in the 
scriptures, to us, appears idle 
and preposterous. ‘This how. 
ever, if we do not misappre. 
hend him, Dr. K. has done. 
There is indeed a great ambigu. 
ity, and want of precision in his 
manner of expressing himself on 
this subject. He involves him. 
self continually in circumlocu- 
tions, universalities, and quali- 
fying phrases. But the whole 
drift of his discourse evidently 
proceeds upon the assumption, © 
that the letter, the mere words of | 
scripture, and not any particular 
meafing, or interpretation of 
them, are to be ** held fast as the 
standard of faith.”’ It is upon 
this ground precisely, that we 
find his fortified camp; and it 
is here that he has planted his_ 
battery against creeds, and con- 
fessions of faith. If it be ad- 
titted, that not the mere words 
of scripture, but their sense, of 
the mind of the Spirit in them, 
in whatever form of words it 
may be truly#eéxpressed, is to be | 
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the Dr.’s ground is gone at once, 
and his whole labor is lost. 

For the support of his grand 
principle he appears to rely on 
the first clause of his text. 
‘“S Holding fast the faithful 
worpD.”’ This he would have us 
understand, as an apostolic di- 
rection, that the elder or minister 
of the gospel, should hold fast 
the words of scripture. Thein- 
telligent reader, however, will 
observe, that the apostle goes 
farther, The direction is, 
** Holding fast the faithful word, 
as he hath been taught.’ But 
what are we to understand by 
the elder, or minister, having 
been taught. Does the apostle 
here suppose him to have been 
taught merely to read the words 
of scripture? Or does he sup- 
pose him to have been taught 
the true doctrine or sense of 
those words. If the latter, as 
we believe few will undertake to 
dispute, then the elder is requir- 
ed to hold fast, not the mere 
words of scripture only, but 
their true doctrine or sense. 

It is yet further to be observed, 
that the elder is to ‘* hold fast 
the faithful word, as he hath 
been taught, that he may be 
able, by sound doctrine, both to 
exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers.’? But whoare these gain- 
sayers? Are they infidels only, 
or those who deny the scriptures 
altogether? Are they, not those 
rather, who, though they admit 
the words, yet deny the true doc. 
trines of scripture? But how 
are these gainsayers to be con- 
vinced, if, not the true sensé 
but only the mere words of scrip- 
ture, are to be held fast ? “And 


farther, whatever may be their 
J . * * -~ 

“octrines, or opifions, so long 
as they do not demy th wordy: 
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of scripture, why should any at- 
tempt be madeto convincethem,or 
of what are they to be convinced? 
But the elder is enjoined to ‘‘ hold 
‘fast the faithfal word, ashe hath 
been taught; that by sound, un- 
corrupt doctrine, he may be a- 
ble both to administer comfort 
to believers and excite them to 
their duty, and to confute the 
errors of ajl opposers; silence 
their cavils, and rebuke their 
perverseness.’’* 


Something more then is cer- 
tainly intended in the text, than 
a steady adherence to mere words. 
Indeed, we are almost constrain. 
ed to believe, that the apostle 
would have had no great objec- 
tion to the elder’s adhering to a 
good confession, concisely and 
properly expressing what he had 
been taught to receive, as the 
true doctrines of scripture. 

But our author says, 


‘* Holding fast the faithful word, 
as he hath been taught, does not in- 
tend that a candidate for the minis- 
try should tenaciuosly adhere, with- 
out farther examination, tosentiments 
impressed on his mind by early edu. 
cation, or by his assistants in the 
study of divinity ; but that he is al- 
ways to keep his thoughts upon the . 
divine word, as the standard of truth, 
and prove or correct his opinions by 
it.” 


Very good, but what then? 
The question if not whether 
in all cases, ‘*a_ candidate 
for the ministry, Or the in- 
ducted minister, is to adhere 
fo the sentiments, which, by 
whatever means, have been ‘‘ im. 
pressed ou his mind ;’’ but is he, 
in any case, thus to adhere? [s 
he required to embrace the truth, 
as taught in the scriptures, and, 


*'See Dr. Guise en the text. 
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having embraced it, to hold it 
fast? This is the great question. 
For if the candidate, or minister, 
is required to embrace the true 
doctrines of scripture, and to ad- 
here to them; then certainly, he 
is to do something more, than 
merely to hold fast scripture 
words and phrases. He is to 
hold fast the true sense of scrip. 
ture, in whatever words express- 
ed, and to ‘* teach no other doc- 
trine.”? And if so, why may he 
not be required, or at least al- 
lowed, to confess his faith ex- 
plicitly, and in such words as 
most definitely express the scrip- 
ture doctrines, in which he be- 
lieves ? 

But here Dr. K. again ob- 
serves ; 


“The perfections and professed 
design of the Author of our holy re- 
ligion forbid the supposition that es- 
sential doctrines, the belief of which 
is necessary to the true christian, are 
not plain, but hidden mysteries, to 
honest enquirers after the truth. 
Can it be that the word of God, pro- 
fessedly revealed from heaven, to be 
*‘alight to our path,” is so imper- 
fect, mysterious and unintelligible a 
rule of faith, respecting important 
points of doctrine, a belief of which is 
essential to every true christian, that 
sométhing more explicit and defin- 
ite, if not altogether of human ori- 
gin, yet of human modification and 
language, must be made the touchs 
stone, by which the correctness of a 
man’s sentiments, and even the puri- 
ty of his religious affections are to be 
tried ?” 


Such is the emphatical man- 
ner in which our author is 
pleased to express himself, upon 
the plainness of the scriptures. 
But who could have imagined that 
the great plainness of the scrip. 
tures would ever have been urg- 
ed, as an objection against con- 
fessions of faith! , 
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Is it then because _ confes. 
sions of faith are less plain, 
less intelligible and definite, than 
the scriptures, that they are op- 
posed ? This we confess, we had 
not until now understood. But 
if this be not the fact, where 
does the objection lie? If with 
respect to *‘ important points of 
doctrine’? the scriptures are so 
plain, that ** honest enquirers af- 
ter truth” can find no difficulty 
in ascertaining what they are ; 
then surely the ‘‘ honest’’ believ. 
er in the truth can have no ob. 
jection to declaring what he un. 
derstands them to be. Does it 
not follow, as a fair inference, 
that those, who are unwilling to 
subscribe to a confession of faith, 
in which the plain doctrines of 
the gospel are concisely but 
plainly expressed, are not ‘* hon- 
est??? But will Dr. K. abide 
this inference ? 

Plain as the scriptures are, is 
it not, however a fact that they 
are differently and even opposite- 
ly construed? Is it not a fact, 
as notorious at it is melancholy, 
that there have always been in 
the world ‘* men of corrupt 
minds, not enduring sound doc. 
trine,’’ but disposed to ‘* pervert 
the scriptures, and privily to 
bring in evendamnable heresies ?” 
Has not christendom, in all ages, 
been deluged with errors, even 
by those who profess to hold 
fast the words of inspired scrip- 
ture? And if so, ought not the 
true churches of Christ, and the — 
friends of truth generally to dis- 
tinguish themselves, as ‘* the 
light of the world,’ as ‘‘a city 
upon an hill.”? _—_Is it not prop- 
er and important, that, amidst 
abounding errors. and corrup- 
tions, they sshould let it be 
knownj®that they still ‘* hold 
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fast the faithful word as they 
have been taught’? and are not 
ashamed of the doctrines of the 
cross? Thus they lift up the 
standard of the gospel in the 
most conspicuous manner, as the 
grand point of union among 
themselves, and as ** an ensign to 
the people?” And that they be 
so prepared, that ‘‘ if any come 


unto them, and bring not tliis. 


doctrine, they may not receive 
them,”’ and that they may detect 
those, ** who say they are Jews, 
and are not, but do lie ?” 

If, as our author represents, 
the great doctrines of the gospel 
are so plainly expressed in the 
scriptures, that no ‘* honest en- 
quirer’? can mistake them; what 
objection can there be to having 
them drawn up for occasional 
use, in the plain and concise 
form of a creed, or confession ? 
And if plain, as the scriptures 
are, they are nevertheless so mis- 
construed and perverted, that 
men may profess a belief in them, 
and yet deny or explain away 
their most important doctrines ; 
may not creeds or confessions, 
be not only warrantable, but of 
great use for the security and fel- 
lowship of the churches, and for 
the honor and advancement of 
the Redeemer’s cause ? 

But, says our author, ** the 
nature of the case requires each 
to judge for himself what are the 
doctrines of revelation.”’ True; 
and having judged for himself 
what the doctrines of revela- 
tion are, may he not also confess 
his belief in them in such manner 
and form, as he shall deem cor- 
rect and proper? If two 6r 
three, after judging for them- 
selves, coincide in their “views, 
why may not they adopt the 
same form of confession? And 
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if a church, or any “ associated 
body,’ after judging several- 
ly for themselves, harmoniously 
concur in the leading doctrines 
_of the gospel, why may not they, 


“also, thus far agree in the same 


confession of faith, and if they 
deem it proper, declare their 
agreement to the world ? 


But our author again : 


‘* Must we concede to them the 
right to associate, and, by a plurality 
of votes, to fix @pon a creed, com- 
posed in words.which their‘own, or 
some other man’s wisdom teacheth ; 
to which we must assent or/be denied 
their charity and fellowship, and sub- 
jected not only to inconvenience, but 
to the charge of heresy ?” 


A hard case truly. But can we 
deny their ‘* right to associate,”’ 
and to adopt, in the manner they 
judge most proper, such ‘‘a 
creed,’’ as, in their view, is con. 
sonant with the word of God? 
May not individuals, may not 
ministers and churches, as many 
as are disposed, regularly asso- 
ciate for the purposes of mutu- 
al edification, and of promoting 
the general interests of truth and 
religion, and publicly confess 
their agreement in the great and 
essential articles of our holy 
religion? Shall they be denied 
this privilege ? Shall they for us- 
ing it, be charged before the 
world, with ‘* invading the rights 
of constience,’” and with *‘ feel- 
ing no very strong objectious 
to papal authority, if they might 
choose in what hands it shall be 
‘placed ?”? If the creed which 
they adopt be notconsentaneous 
with the,lively oracles ; then let 
it be fairly opposed and explod- 
ed. But if it traly express the 
great doctrines of Christ; then 
let it stand; and let all the 
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friends of truth rejoice, that in 

a degenerate age, so many are 

found to ‘* hold fast the faithful 

word, as they have been taught.”’ 
But, 


‘“* By adopting a human standard, 
or test, of religious opinions, we tell 
the world by fair implication, that we 
have not entire confidence in the 
scripture, as a rule of faith fur any 
who do not believe just as we do, or 
that all who differ from us are either 
weak or dishonest.” 


We have not been accus- 
tomed to regard creeds or 
confessions, ‘as standards of 
faith, paramount to the scrip- 
tures: we have considered them 
only as an open, concise, and 
definitive expression, of what are 
supposed to be the leading doc- 
trines, which the scriptures con. 
tain. If a confession ‘‘ teach 
for doctrine, the commandments 
of men,’’ let it be denominated 
** human,” and rejected. But 
if a confession only express in 
other words, the true doctrine of 
scripture, it cannot, we believe, 
be justly branded as a mere ‘‘ hu- 
man standard.’? » Neither does 
the adopting of such a confes- 
sion imply any want of proper 
** confidence in the scriptures.”’ 
it may, indeed, imply that we 
suppose the scriptures, though 
perfect in their design, are yet 
liable to perversion: and that 
they are liable to perversion, who 
will undertake to deny? Are 
we not, indeed, warned by the 
Spirit of truth himself, that men 
may ‘‘ wrest the scriptures even 
to their destruction ?” And 
shall we, then, be chargeable 
with disrespect to the scriptures, 
if we only use proper means to 
save them from being perverted, 
or to guard ourselves and others 
against the pernicious conse- 
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squences of their, 


perversion ? 

_Jt is important, we think, to 
be observed, that it is not against 
creeds and confessions only, that 
Dr.K.’s arguments and objections 
lie; they lie with equal force, 
against all exposition of the 
scriptures, against preaching, 
and against expressing any views 
of religious doctrine on any 
occasion, or im any manner, 
otherwise than in scripture words 
and phrases. The words of 
scripture, merely, are to be held 
fast. The scriptures are plain and 
easy to be understood, and every 
one is to judge for himself of 
their sense. For any person, 
therefore, or number of persons, 
to undertake to express the doc. 
trines of revelation, or to say 
what they are, in any other than 
scripture language, is arrogant 
and presumptuous, is ar infringe- 
ment of the rights of conscience, 
is disrespectful to the spirit of 
inspiration, and is uncharitable 
to our fellow men. This, if we 
do not misconceive, is the sum of 
the whole. But if all this be 
correct and valid, then ministers 
have only to go into their pul- 
pits, and rehearse the words of 
Scripture without comment and 
exposition, and more privately *‘to 
reprove, rebuke and exhort”’ in 
Scripture language; and people 
have only to hear and read, and 
talk over their scriptures, ‘The 
man who expresses @ religious 
sentiment in any other, than scrip- 
ture language, commits an of- 
fence at once against God and 
his fellow men: and especially if 
he endeavours to bring others to 
believe in his views of divine 
truth, expressed in his own 
words, as being more correct 
than theirs, he gives ground for 
the ‘‘suspicion, that he feels ne 
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cided ground against the abound- 


e ing corruptions; let the. w rld 


in what hands it shall be know, that they are not ashamed 


placed.’’ Were this ‘theory to 
be universally adopted and car- 
ried into effect, it must be con- 
fessed it would save a great 
deal of labor and trouble,,and 
the now perturbed religious world 
might settle down in peace. 
Onescerious difficulty, however, 
occurs, The words of our trans- 
lation of the scriptures are not 
the words of the Holy Ghost; 
but only such as uninspired men 
thought proper to adopt to ex- 
press their views of the sense of 
the original. It is not in these 
words, therefore, but in the 
words of the original Hebrew 
and Greek, that we must preach 
and converse, and on all occa- 
sions express divine truth. Still 
further, there are different read- 
ings in the various copies of our 
Hebrew andGreek scriptures,and 
the true one has not perhaps been 
ascertained. These differences 
must be settled by proper author- 
ity, before the passages in which 
they exist can be safely used. 
But alas! how small a propor- 
tion of the people understand the 
original languages. Fewer still, 
probably none, have ascertained, 
in all instances, the true reading. 
On the whole, we cannot for- 
bear again to express our regret, 
that Dr. K. should so devotedly 
enlist himself in this warfare a- 
gainst creeds and confessions. 
We are strongly persuaded, that 
his zealous exertions, in this in- 
stance, however well intended, are 
calculatedrather to disserve, than 
to promote, the cause of truth. 
We think it of the utmost import- 
ance, that in this age of infidel- 
ity and error all the friends of the 
gospel should take open and de. 


of the gospel of Christ ; and unit. 


sedly ‘* hold fast the faithful 


word, as they have been taught, 
that they may be able, by sound 
doctrine, both to exhort one 
another and convince the gain- 
sayers.”? And we are far, very 
far, from believing that this is to 
be done by rewouncing all con- 
fessions of faith, throwing open 
the doors of the churches to all 
comers, and adopting the /éberal 
sentiments, that §no particular 
doctrines are of any essential im- 
portance, or that all religious 
Opinions are equally scriptural 
and good. Nor can we admit, as 
correct, what Dr. K. insinuates, 
that ‘*the ground which protest. 
ants took, whichdissenters from 
the church of iingland were care. 
ful to defend, and on which our 
pious and venerable ancestors in 
this country professed to stand,” 
was a ground in opposition to 
confessions. So far from it, we 
believe it to b. a fact, not to be 
disputed, ‘‘ that protestants,” 
and ‘‘ dissenters,’’ and ‘‘our pi- 
ous and venerable ancestors” all 
had their confessions, to which 
they adhered with firmness, 
which they maintained with in- 
trepidity, and at every risk 
against their powerful assailants, 
and which they found of vast 
use, in preserving the purity of 
their churches, and in promoting 
the essential interests of truth 
and religion. 
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Continued from Panoplist, page 511, 


Article America. Own this 
article we had observed an un- 
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¢ommon confusion of thought 

and expression, and had imputed 

it to an absolute incapacity in the 

writer, of expressing himself; in 

any tolerable manner on any» 
subject. But proceeding toythe 

next page we find a different cause 

suggested. 


‘* It is impossible here to enter in- 


to an analysis of thé systems proposed 
for explaining the causes of this dif- 
ference between the two parts of the 
same globe. It is asecret of nature 
on which the human mind becomes 
more and more confused in propor- 
tion as it obstinately determines to 
fathom it.” 


Here we are informed that 


the difference between the two 
parts of the globe, so much to 
the disadvantage of our western 
continent, is a secret of mature, 


and that the contemplation of 
this secret tends to confuse the 
the mind. Sad indeed! But 
what makes it sadder still is, that 
it becomes more and more con- 


fused in proportion as at obsti- 


nately determines to fathom this 
amazing secret. So that, it 
Seems, this secret is a great .Ser- 
bonian bog, in which even the 
giant understandings of Kuro- 
peans are in danger of being ut- 
terly overwhelmed, while letting 
themselves down to fathom it. 
No wonder that our puny intel- 
lects can discover nothing about 
this secret, if the mighty minds 
of our European superiors be- 
come more and more confused 
and dizzy, while prying into it! 


** Nevertheless, those physical vi- 
cissitudes, the earthquakes, the vol- 
canoes, the inundations, and peculiar 
catastrophes, whereof we, who live 
in the calm of the elements, have not 
a very accurate idea, may have had 
some influence in its production ; and 
itis well known at present that the 
most violent shocks of earthquakes, 


(August, 


whieh are sometimes felt throughout 


the whole extent of the new continent, 
communicate no succession at all to 
ours.” ) 


What is a vicissitude? The 
proper meaning of the word is 
undoubtedly a regular change, 
as is perfectly exemplified by day 
and night, summer and wénter, 
the fluctuations of the tide, the 
revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies,&c. 'Thereis another mean. 
ing, less proper however, when 
by vicissttude, we intend change 
simply. But earthquakes and 
volcanoes, and inundations, are 
not vicissitudes, according to 
any licenced usage of language. 
It would be as proper to call the 
conspiracy of Cataline, or the 
gun-powder plot, by that name. 
As to peculiar catastrophes, 
perhaps it becomes us not to de. 
cide whether they are vicissitudes 
or not, till we are better inform. 
ed what is intended by them. 
For the present we are in Egyp. 
tian darkness on the subject. 
The reader’s attention would not 
have been detained by a verbal 
criticism, were it not to show the 
total emptiness of the man’s 
mind, who wrote this passage. 
He either knew not, or did not 
at-all consider, the plain meaning 
of the words which he used. 

But let us pass on to the con- 
templation of the wonderful con- 
jecture, which is contained in 
the passage last cited ; viz. ‘* that 
earthquakes, &c. may have had 
some influence on the production 
of this secretof nature.’ Itis 
sufficient to exhibit the extreme 
futility of such aeonjecture, 
merely to’mention, that there is 
no conceivable connexion be- 
tween earthquakes, &c. and the 
state of the human body, or'the 
human mind. But we need nof 
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rest here. Itis very far from 


being proved, and, we appre- 
hend, from being capable of 
proof, that this continent is more 
exposed to earthquakes, vol- 
canoes, or inundations than the 
eastern continent, which is so 
complacently said to be inthe 
** calm of the elements.’? As to 
peculiar catastrophes, we again 
beg to be excused from saying 
any thing about them. One 
would think, that earthquakes 
were not so strange events even 
in England, as the writer of this 
article would lead us to suppose. 
Pray, Messrs. Cyclopadists, how 
many times have the people of 
London spent their nights in the 
fields, through fear that their 
houses would be tumbled upon 
their heads by an earthquake ? 
Out of twenty-six great earth- 
quakes recorded to have taken 
place withim less than three cen- 
turies past, twenty have spent 
their force on the Eastern conti- 
nent. Only one was felt in both 
continents, and that was in 1692, 
when Port Royal was destroyed 
with three thousand inhabitants, 
and one hundred thousand peo- 
ple perished in England, France, 
and Germany. Ask Lisbon, 
Naples, and the adjacent coun- 
try, and the island of Sicily, 
whether they are situated in the 
** calm of the elements ?”? How 
often have Nicomedia, Antioch, 
and Constantinople, been either 
wholly, or in part, laid in ruins 
by earthquakes? This direful 
calamity at one ‘time laid waste 
one hundred and fifty cities, in 
Europe and Asia; at another, 
in'745, no fewer than five hun- 
dred cities of Asia, were laid in 
ruins, or greatly injured; and 
no computation could be made 
‘of the loss of human life. Did 


rie 


not these people live in » 
*¢ calm of the elements?” As to 
volcanoes, Herculaneum, and 
Pompeia, are, we trust, compe- 
tent witnesses to prove, that vol. 
umes of fire'and smoke, and riv- 
ers of burning lava, have been 
known and dreaded even in Ku- 
rope. We might make similar 
remarks with respect to znunda- 
tions ; but will trouble the read- 
er no longer apon so plain a 
subject. 

The writer proceeds to state, as 
a fact corroborative of his conjec- 
ture, that ‘* itis well known at 
present, that the most violent 
shocks of earthquakes, which 
are sometimes felt throughout 
the whole extent of the new con- 
tinent, communicate no succes- 
sion’’ (delectable word!) ‘‘at all 
to ours.”” ‘In the first place, we 
are not able to find, that there 
ever was an earthquake felt 
throughout the whole extent of 
the American continent. In the 
next place, if there were, and if 


it did not communicate any suc-. 


cesston to the eastern continent, 
what does all this prove? We 
may retort upon them, that their 
most violent earthquakes have 
communicated no ‘** succession’ 
to our continent. But let us 
attend to the wonderful fact, and 
still more wonderful reasoning 
which follows. 


‘*Had it not been for private ad- 
vices received from different parts, 
those in Europe would never have 
known, that on the 4th of April, 1768, 
the whole tract of America was shak- 
en: whence we may infer, that an- 
ciently dreadful calamities may have 
happened whereof the inhabitants of 
that hemisphere, eo far from feeling 
them, have, not had the slightest in- 
timation,” 


The writer meant no more in 
the first part of this sentence, 
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twithstanding his parade of 
“* private advices” &c. than to 
say, that an earthquake which 
shook the whole continent of 

merica was not felt in Europe. 

ot to spend any time upon 
verbal criticism, we doubt the 
fact, whether there was such an 
earthquake, as is here described, 
in the year 1768. We can find 
no printed account of any earth. 
quake in that year, nor can the 
old men to whom we have ap- 
plied inform-us of any. Mr. 
Webster, whose researches on 
that subject have been as exten- 
sive, as those of any man within 
our knowledge, mentions none 
on this continent, though he tells 
us of one by which Bagdad, situat- 
ed ‘‘in the calm of the elements,” 
was overthrown and nearly de- 
Stroyed. Butadmitting the wri- 
ter’s fact, what does it conduce 
to his argument? If the earth- 
quakes of one continent are not 
felt on the other, how does this 
prove, that the people of America 
are inferior to their brethren in 
the eastern world ? 

What the writer can mean by 
his inference in the latter part of 
the sentence, which we have been 
considering, we confess ourselves 
unable to decipher. Whether 
this is owing to our stupidity, or 
not, we may be confident that it 
can have no possible meaning 
relative to the subject under dis- 
cussion. The writer sat out by 
attempting to account for the 
supposed inferiority of Ameri- 
cans; and in the prosecution of 
this design has proceeded to in- 
fer, ‘‘ that anciently dreadful 
calamities may have happened 
whereof the inhabitants of that 
hemisphere (what hemisphere, 
is meant we know not) so far 
from feeling them, have not had 
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the slightest intimation.”” Won. 
derful conclusion! But the wri. 
ter proceeds : 


** Neither should we, following the 
example of some of the learned, ap. 
ply to the new world the prodigies 
found in the Timzus and the Critias 
of . Plato, concerning the Atlantis 
sunk by a torrent of rain that last. 
ed only four and twenty hours. The 
basis of this tradition was brought 
from Egypt, &c. &e. &e.” 


Thus goes on this pedan. 
tic rhapsody, growing more 
and more senseless, if possible, 
through two paragraphs. It 
talks of ‘* anachronisms, cata. 
clysms, Hercules, Orpheus, and 
the Argonauts,’? and many oth. 
er things, which have no more 
relation to the subject, than has 
Robinson Crusoe, or Gulliver's 
Travels. 

The opinion that America was 
settled from Kamschatka, is next 
attacked ; but as no reasons are 
offered in support of that attack, 
either new or important, the 
reader will not be troubled with 
any quotations or remarks. 

To give some notion of the 
barbarous dialect in which this 
part of the article is written, it 
is sufficient to cite only a few 
expressions as specimens. _In- 
stead of being told that certain 
species of animals are become ex- 
tinct, we are informed ‘** they 
have been annihilated.’’ To the 
ordinary terms of Natural His- 
tory, the words ‘‘ frugivorouns, 
sarcophagous, and zoophagous” 
have been added. For perspira- 
tion we here read ‘* transpit- 
tion; and for simple parched 
corn, our ears are delighted with 
** torrefied maize.”’ 

Among many other strange as- 
sertions, we find it stated that 
the natives, dispersed towards the 
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centre of the continent, had not 
the slightest knowledge of salt. 
The man who. does not know, 
that salt-licks and salt springs, 
are interspersed throughout the 
interior of North America, so far 
as the country has been explor- 
ed, to say nothing of the newly 
discovered salt mountain, is in- 
deed ignorant, and but ill quali- 
fied to give a description of this 
eontinent. 

Allowed and habitual incest 
among theaboriginal Americans is 
alleged as another cause of their 
inferiority ; but as the writer 
does not find any authority, 
which he is willing to rely upon 
in support of so monstrous a 
fact, and as persons of informa- 
tion know full well, that no 
such fact exists, we merely men- 
tion the charge, and pass on. 

One curious characteristic in 
some of the petty tribes is, ac- 
cording to the Cyclopeedist, that 
they were °* sunk in a total igno- 
rance of all that constitutes the 
rational animal ;’’ a phraseolo- 
gy which none but a French phi- 
losopher could have invented, 
and none but a slavish imitator 
adopted. 

The American editors, after 
recapitulating the principal ar- 
guments on the subject of the in- 
feriority, which we have so often 
had occasion to mention, and en- 
numerating some facts, which 
shew the futility of these argu- 
ments, very properly  sub- 
join; “* Had these facts been 
known, and duly weighed, much 
of the foregoing matter might 
have been spared, which contains 
the most absurd inferences, drawn 
from the most groundless sur- 
mises,”? 

_ itis assumed by the Cyclope- 
dist, that the animals of America 


are smaller than those of the 
same kinds in Europe, and: that 
cattle imported here always de- 
generate ; both of which assump- 
tions Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes 
on Virginia, has proved to be 
false. 

The American editors have 
shewn, from the memoir of a 
European traveller, that Ameri- 
ca is greatly superior to Europe 
in the productions of the forest, 
The following are some of the 
comparisons. 


‘In Europe there are thirty-seven 
trees, which grow to the height of 
thirty feet ; of which eighteen form 
the mass oftheir forests, and sixteen 
are found in every part of Europe. 
In America there are ninety species 
of trees, which exceed forty feet in 
height. They are all natives of the 
forest, and seventy-two are common 
to all parts of the United States. In 
Europe only seven are fit for archi- 
tecture, in America no less than fifty- 
one.” 


The opinion that there are in 
America several tribes of canni« 


bals is controverted by the Amer- 
ican editor, who says, 


‘* That among many of those tribes 
hitherto supposed to be addicted to 


this practice, where the matter has ° 


been enquired into, by persons on 
whose judgment we could rely, the 
natives have almost universally ex- 
pressed the utmost horror and aver. 
sion at the idea.” 

The Cyclopedist speaks with 
much contempt of the exertions 
of missionaries among the In- 
dians of America. He observes, 
that ‘*the Indians of the mis. 
sions have nothing to do with 
the subject ;” (viz. literature ;) 
** since all concurs to show that 
they are rather converted inta 
fanatical slaves, than reduced ta 
a state of humanity.” 

It has been very fashionable 
among a set of would-be phies- 
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ephers, of late years, to extol 
the efficacy of literature in civil- 
izing men. They indulge in the 
most romantic dreams, in the 
most fanciful and unsupported 
theories on this subject. They 
seem to think that science has a 
mysterious power of transform. 
ing the savage into a humane, 
polite, industrious, enterprising, 
liberal, candid, judicious, ra- 
tional—philosopher ; and all this 
nobody knows when, and nobo- 


‘dy ‘knows how, and nobody 


knows where. And science will 
accomplish this when monkies 
shall, according to lord Mon- 
boddo, leave off their tails 
through politeness, and become 
Wise and politic nations, well 
furnished with generals and legis- 
lators; possessed of arts and 
arms, and above al] instructed 
by philosophers ; and this will 
be done, when chemists shall be 
able to crystallize a man, as Dr. 
Ewell thinks they may, at some 
future period of improvement. 
The fact is, literature alone nev- 
er did, and never wil! reform and 
civilize savage nations. But 
blessed be God, there is a power 
which can reform the vicious life, 
and awaken to feeling and to 
virtuous exercise the ca!!ous af- 
fections of the wandering In- 
dian. When this is done, he 
will choose a fixed habitation, 
and an industrious life; and will, 
from a sense of duty, exert him- 
self to procure a useful educa. 
tion for his children. The pow- 
er [ speak of is Christianity, ap- 
plied to the heart, and conse- 
quently practised in the life It 
was this which civilized theinhab- 
itants of Britain, and of many 
other ‘parts of Kurope, many 
hundred years ago; it was this 
which produced in New-Eng- 


Vand such blessed effects from 
the labors of. Eliot and the 
Mayhews, and of those who have 
followed their example, animat- 
ed by the same spirit. These 
are the men whose -labors are 
sneered at; men who have done 
more in a few years for the com. 
fort and happiness of savages, 
than would ever be done by phi. 
losophers, were they as nume. 
rous as the locusts, which dark. 
ened the land of Egypt. 

As a specimen of the accuracy 
displayed in this important arti- 
cle, take the following sentence. 
*¢ The earthquake that was felt 
in Canada in 1663, overturned a 
chain of freestone mountains up- 
wards of three hundred miles in 
length, converting the whole of 
that immense tract into one en- 
tire plain.”” No comment is ne- 
cessary even to a child. 

After stating the arguments of 
Dr. Robertson, and the Abbe 
Clavigero. with respect to the 
original settlement of America, 
the writer concludes all he has to 
say on this article, except some 
loose details, which he subjoins 
under the head of Geography. 
We confess ourselves unable to 
express to our readers, in an ad- 
equate manner, our opinion of 
the extreme dearth of informa- 
tion, and ignorance of all that 
relates to the subject, displayed 
through these barren pages. We 
are much surprised that Dr. Rees 
should have admitted into a work 
of so much merit, as his Cyclo- 
poedia certainly possesses, anarti- 
cle so miserably written, as to,the 
style. method, and reasoning. 
Would it not take up too much 
room, sufficient extracts should 
be given to convince our readers, 
if they are not already conyinc- 
ed, that these things are not light- 
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ly said. The style is verbose, 
inflated, and uficonnected; in 
its sudden transitions from one 
subject to another often resem- 
bling the conversation of a deli- 
rious man. We have counted 
twelve subjects in one sentence, 
and eight in another. There is 
no such thing as_perspicuity, 
precision, or purity, from begin. 
ning to end. Where facts are 
stated, no authority is referred 
to: and the facts introduced are 
of the most general kind, con- 
taining nothing particular, or 
discriminating. The object of 
the writer, and his only object, 
seems to be to tell his readers 
what a stupid, lazy, cowardly, 
eruel set of beings the aboriginal 
Americans are: and how prone 
Europeans emigrating to Ameri- 
ca are to degenerate, and become 
like their savage neighbors. 

We wish not to enter the lists 
of controversy with the writer 
on the subject of the natives of 
our forests. They are bad 
enough, as ar@all savages. Those 
who know any thing about them, 
know, however, that they are 
capable of long and arduous ex- 
ertion ; that they are habituated 
to great hardships and priva- 
tions ; that they possess great 
cunning and undannted resolu. 
tion; that they often persist in 
their designs with unconquerable 
perseverance: and that they dis- 
play, at times, a Spartan bravery 
in the field, and, in the cabinet, 
much deliberative wisdom, and 
much animating and sublime elo- 
quence. Many tribes are not 
incapable of generous hospitali- 
ty, and ardent friendship. 

A reader falling upon the arti- 
cle America, in a Cyclopedia, 
would naturally expect a clear, 
and regular account of the dis- 
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covery of this continent ; of 
manners, habits, virtues 

vices of the inhabitants ; of the 
climate, soil, and productions ; 
of the rivers; lakes, mountains, 
forests, and surrounding waters ; 
of the medicinal, mineral, and 
animal kingdoms; of the pro. 
gress of settlement by immigra- 
tion; and of the wealth, popula- 
tion, resources, government, arts 
and sciences, manufactures, ag. 
riculture and commerce of the 
nations, formed by natural in- 
crease from small beginnings. 
Nor would he expect the relig- 
ious and moral state of society 
to be passed over and neglected. 
Yet whoever should expect a sat- 
isfactory account on any one of 
these points would be sadly dis- 
appointed. 

That the people of Europe 
should depend upon such sources 
of information isto be deeply 
lamented. When they see a de- 
scription of a whole continent 
ushered with imposing gravity 
into a magnificent quarto, they 
naturally look for accuracy of 
fact, however they may be in- 
sulted by puerile reasoning, and 
pedantry of style. Butit isseldom 
they receive, what is very easy 
to be given, faithful narration. 

The American Editors have 
corrected many errors, pointed 
out many blunders, exposed 
much silly reasoning, and much 
despicable conjecture. » We can- 
not but say, however, that they 
have left the article too imper- 
fect, and that they have treated 
it, as it came from England, with 
too much respect, though they 
confess that they ‘* might have 
béen justified in rejecting the 
whole.’”? For ourselves, were 
the whole work of Dr. Rees as 
faulty as this article, we should 
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be decidedly of opinon, that it 
ought to be burnt, rather than 
read. Weare glad that this is 
not the fact, but that the labors 
before us, taken all in all, are 
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perhaps as worthy of patronage. 
as any of the kind that have eve: 
been performed. 

(To be contimued. ) 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


-—- 


AMERICA. 


The oeear 1s composed of drops, and the 
universe of atoms. 


CENT SOCIETY. 

Ir must be particularly interesting 
to the friends of Zion, to notice in 
how many streams the affectionate 
regards and zealous exertions of the 
disciples of Christ are flowing, to ac- 
complish the gracious purposes of 
him, whois wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in working. The christian 
world, after many years of apparent 
slumber, has been roused to activity, 
which may be considered as a favor- 
able omen, that the set time to favor 
Zion approaches, while the hearts of 
the wealthy have been opened cheer- 
fully to defray the expenses attending 
the execution of enlarged plans of 
christian philanthropy, in the dissem- 
ination of divine truth. The female 
disciples of the Lord, encouraged by 
their master’s gracious acceptance of 
the widow’s mite, have associated to 
eid in accomplishing the benevolent 
object. 

The Cent Society consists of fe- 
males, who engage to pay one centa 
week for the purpose of purchasing Bi- 
bles, Watts’ psalms and hymns, prim- 
ers, catechismis, divine songs, &c. to 
be dispersed by the Massacliusetts 
Missionary Society among the poor 
in the new settlements, and other 
places where few means are enjoyed 
for attaining the knowledge of the 
truth. Though the sum to be paid 
by each individual be inconsiderable, 
vet the remarkable success with 
which the plan has been crowned de- 
monstrates, that it is not to be despis- 
ed. This institution commenced in 
1802, andthe sum which has been col- 
lected exceeds two thousand dollars. 





It is confidently hoped that this 
very eligible mode of aiding in the 
extension of the Redeemer’s king. 
dom, which is within the compass oj 
almost every person’s abilities, will be 
more generally adopted, and continue 
to be a fruitful source to aid mission. 
ary societies in the great cause in 
which they are embarked. If beney. 
olent individuals in each town or par. 
ish would undertake to procure sub. 
scribers, and collect the money, thie; 
might be the means of effectually pro. 
moting the cause of truth. 

Any information relative to the in. 
stitution will be communicated by ap. 
plication to Deacon John Simpkins, 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Mi: 
sionary Society. 

The amouut collected by the Cer 
Society, from May, 1807, to Mar. 
1808, and a particular account of its 
expenditure will be given hereafter 





Maryville, May 16th, 18038. 
REV. SIR, 

Arrer a jongdelay, occasioned b) 
the great pressure of business, I re 
sume the historical sketches I ha 
promised.—I estabilshed my secon 
school in the lower district of the n*- 
tion. The nation is composed of se’ 
en different families or clans, as the! 
are called ; but more generally distt- 
guished by the upper and lower tows. 
It was placed under the patronage © 
a white man, who had married a 0% 
tive, by whom he had a considerable 
family, composing part of the school 
With him the master boarded. Th 
teacher was a man of distinguishe’ 
piety, and considerable informatio" 
I therefore designed him to act ti 
part of an exhorter inthe nation; * 
order. of men I think known in th 
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days of the apostles. The case was 
laid before the presbytery of Union, 
of which I am a member, and he ob- 
tained a special licence for that pur- 
pose. As far as I am able to judge, 
he possessed a true missionary spirit, 
and engaged with all his heart in the 
work. Inthe course of a few months, 
singing and praying became so com- 
mon about the school and amongst 
the blacks and half breeds in the 
neighborhood, that it began to har- 
row up the conscience of this white 
man, who being very subject to intox- 
ication, and many other bad habits, 
could not bear that his children and 
servants should be ruined, as he call- 
ed it, by religion. He made a most 
violent opposition to the whole busi- 
ness, though once its warmest friend ; 
drove the master from his house, 
and made it necessary to remove 
the school from his neighborhood. 
Though he meant it for evil, God 
meant it for good, and found for the 
institution a temporary asylum, in the 
bosom of a half breed, where it con- 
tinued under pretty advantageous cir- 
cumstances for the space of a year 
and eight months, until providence 
again opened the door for its station 
near the neighborhood of its first 
establishment. At this temporary 
station at Sale creek, when driven 
trom Chikamaga, it had the advan- 
tage of being near the new garri- 
son,there recruiting,about eight miles 
distant, while thus in its infancy it 
could be guarded from insult until 
the merits of the undertaking should 
recommend the design to the minds 
of the Indians. As the bounda- 
ry line between the white and red 
people was then about being fix- 
ed, we had the pleasure of many gen- 
tlemen of respectability and literature 
calling on us, and thus not only en- 
couraging our pupils,but raising a re- 
spect for the institution, in the bo- 
soms of the principal chiefs of the na- 
tions, who were present at the run- 
ning of the line ; and when these gen- 
tlemen returned home they, by their 
representations, encreased the pray- 
ers of the pious in their neighbor- 
hoods for our success. < 
From none however did we receive 
more marked attention, than from 
Colonel Meigs, agent of the United 
States, whose fatherly care and eyi- 


dent interest in the welfare of the in- 
stitution, left a lasting impression 
on the minds of both the teacher and 
the children of the school. 

Two letters from Colonel Meigs, 
one addressed to the public, bearing 
date September 8, 1806, anc the other 
to myself, September 25th, 1807, will 
give you his view of the practicability 
and progress of educating the In- 
dians. 

saptiseolied 
CIRCULAR. 
September 8th, 1806. 


“Iw the year 1803, the Rev. Gid- 
eon Blackburn obtained from the 
President of the United States, the 
superintendence of education in the 
Cherokee naticn, and at the same 
time received a donation of 250 dol- 
lars, and in 1804 and 5 received a fur- 
ther donation of 350 dollars from the 
government; this I believe is all 
he has received from the govern- 
ment. In the beginning of 1804 
a school commenced on the High- 
wassee River of from fifteen to 


twenty children. The expense of 


paying a good instructor, of victual- 
ling and clothing the children, has 
been wholly defrayed by his exertions, 
from the commencement of the school 
to the present time, and has now in- 
creased to seventy-five scholars, in 
two schools, and the instruction re- 
quires three schoolmasters. The pro- 
ficiency of the scholars has exceeded 
every expectation. The Cherokees 
are now so strongly impressed with 
the estimation of the value of the in- 
stitution, that they are pressing him 
to receive more children. His means 
of carrying on this benevolent work, 
lie in the hearts and hands of the be- 
nevolent and liberally disposed. ~The 
consideration of raising up a long lost 
people, and placing them on the foot- 
ing of men; snatching them from ru- 
in, to which they seemed fast ap- 
proaching, and making them a valua- 
ble part of our extensive population, 
has raised him up many friends and 
well wishers in his laborious work. 
When the plan of education is ex- 
amined (and no other could succeed) 
it will be seen that it requires very 
considerable pecuniary aid ; but when 
the magnitude of the object is taken 
into consideration; if is presumed 
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that his hands and his heart will find 
encouragement from all the well wish- 
ers to the improvement of those peo- 
ple, whose circumstances will justify 
their liberality. 

Return J. Meics. 





Hica WaASsEE. 


September 25th, 1807. 
DEAR SIR, 

On my return from the boundary 
line, on the waters of Elk river, I 
called on Mr. Dinnon, who was em- 
ployed in instructing his little charge 
of Cherokees. I had not been at the 
school for near a year. I was there- 
fore able to estimate the proficiency 
since my last visit. I heard them 
read,—saw their writing and books of 
arithmetic, and heard them sing sun- 
dry hymns, If,Sir,you can call to mind 
the feelings you have sometimes had, 
when from pleasing sensations tears 
attempt to escape, and through pride 
you have endeavored to suppress 
them ; then you are able to realise my 
feelings on looking at the little Cher- 
okees with books in hand, intelligence 
sparkling in their eyes, with real 
character depicted in their faces. 
An association of ideas rush upon the 
mind inexpressible. We look back ! 
We look forward! We look back to 
the time when all was darkness. We 
look forward when all shall be light. 
The diffusion of knowledge among 
the children of your schools will mul- 
tiply in arithmetical progression ; 
and when the wilderness will indeed 
blossom like the rose. 

Mr. Dinnon’s ingenuity, industry 
and perseverance exceed those of any 
man I ever knew placed in such solli- 
tary and cheerless abodes. His pros- 
pect of remuneration could yield him 
little encouragement. His excitement 
must have originated from another 
quarter, a confidence of rendering 
much good to his fellow men. 

I know, Sir, you estimate the worth 
of his ingenuity and perseverance, in 
the work under your superintendance. 
He is really doing honor to your insti- 
tution, and deserves as much reward, 
as you can possibly give him. My 
own observation has enabled me to 
make these remarks in his favor. . It 
is my opinion, that out of one hundred 
teachers, vou cannot find tro, who 
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would be willing, or perhaps able, to 
give the uncommon attention he has 
done to the hard and trying business 
of instructing the ignorant savages ; 
in leading their minds from bar- 
barism to the mild and gentle princi. 
ples of christianity. 
Il am, &c. 
Rzerturyw J. MEIGs.” 





Tue progress of the children in 
both my schools, has fully convinced 
me, that genius is not confined to the 
colour of the skin, were equal advan- 
tages offered, and it is for a lamen- 
tation that so many, who are capable 
of shining in the circle of a Bacon or 
Newton should lie neglected in the 
smoaky huts of the wilderness: 

I am, &c. 
GipEon BLACKBURN. 





FOREIGN. 
OTAHEITE. 


INFORMATION respecting the 
state of the mission at OTAHEITE 
has lately been received; which is 
of a more pleasing and hopeful kind 
than any that has reached the di- 
rectors for along time past. This 
was communicated, not to the socie- 
ty itself, but to Mr. Crook, at Par- 
amatta, in New South Wales, by a 
letter from Mr. John Davies, one of 
the missionaries at Otaheite, dated 
December 26, 1806; which letter 
Mr. Crook has forwarded to Mr. 
Warner, father of the missionary who 
last went out to the South Seas. 

By this letter, it appears that the 
small sloop, the Hawkesbury, which 
sailed from Port Jackson in Septem- 
ber, 1806, on purpose to convey 
those letters and supplies which had 
long lain there for the use of the 
missionaries, arrived at Otaheite No- 
vember 28. 

The renewal of correspondence 
with the society, after a tedious in- 
terval of about six years, afforded 
them a degree of satisfaction more 
easily to be conceived than described. 
The vessel staid at Otaheite about a 
month, and then returned to Port 
Jackson; but the directors have re- 
ceived no letter by it of later date than 
August 8, 1806. Letters, however, 
may have been forwarded, which 4r¢ 
not yet come to hand. 
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In the letter last mentioned, writ- 
4en three months before the arrival 
of the Hawkesbury, the missionaries 
express themselves as much dejected 
by the want of success, and by not 
hearing from home for so very long 
atime. Mr. Jefferson was in a very 
infirm state, and not expected to re- 
cover; Mrs. Eyre was laboring under 
the infirmities of advanced years; 
Mrs. Henry also had been seriously 
indisposed ; Mr. and Mrs, Shelly had 
given up the mission and retired to 
Port Jackson. They enjoyed how- 
ever perfect peace with the natives. 
Pomarre (formerly called Otoo) re- 
tained his authority, and was kind 
and generous towards them. They 
justly concluded, that the directors 
could not have forgotten them; and 
supposed that supplies were then ly- 
ing at Port Jackson for them, which 
could not be forwarded. 

Their anxieties were happily reliev- 
ed by the arrival of the Hawkesbury, 
in November, 1806, with a variety of 
articles which they needed ; and with 
what was still more welcome to them 
the long, long-expected letters of 
their friends and of the directors. 

From Mr. Davies’ letter to Mr. 
Crook, we make the following ex- 
tracts :—** It would be pleasing to 
send you some good news concerning 
the state of this mission; but, hith- 
erto, I have had little of that nature to 
oommunicate ;”....** but, great as our 
discouragements are, there is no 
cause of despair. The mission, on 
the whole, wears a more promising as- 
pect, than at any former period. 
Public preaching and ‘ catechising 
have been the means of spreading 
much knowledge of revealed truth in 
this and the neighboring island, Ei- 
meo: and though we cannot say that 
we have positive evidence of the con- 
version of any, yet I could name two 
young men, who died not long ago in 
this district, who gave, probably, as 
good evidence of conversion, as those 
two Taheitans, mentioned in the E- 
vangelical Magazine, as converted 
and baptized by the brethren, at 
their school in Yorkshire. 

_* Allthe Society Islands enjoy pro- 
found peace ; and there is a probabil. 
ity of its continuance. The authority 
of Pomarre as a king, is acknowledg- 
‘(not only at Taheite, Eimeo, Metea, 


and Teturoa, but also by Raeatea, 
Huaheene, Mocao Manu, Borabora, 
and at Matea (which I suppose to be 
the Recreation Island of Roggewin ;) 
and also by some of the Pearl Islands. 
Notwithstanding this general peace, 
however, it appears that afew weeks 
ago, there was a bloody war at Oura; 
where the party that conquered, bak- 
ed in the oven, and ate up the other! 

‘*The authority of Pomarre being 
acknowledged in the adjacent isl- 
ands,is a very favorable circumstance, 
should a mission be sent to any of 
them.—Pomarre has learned to read 
and write his native tongue ; he also 
knows a little English. His exam- 
ple has had a very good effect on 
others, who express a desire for the 
same attainments. Pomarre is now 
writing a letter toe the directors, in 
answer to that which they ad- 
dressed to him ; so that he under- 
stands its contents very well.” 

From the letter, which we trans- 
lated for him, dated August 8, 
1806, we add the following account : 
‘*As he has entered our dwelling, 
he is mostly, during the day-time, in 
one or another of our apartments, 
amusing himself with writing, in 
which he has made considerable 
progress; and frequently writes to 
us in his own language with much 


‘readiness. 


‘* Pomarre has promised to banish 
Oro fhis chief idol] to Raeatea ; and 
to abolish human sacrifices and in- 
fant murders !—but, I suppose, it is 
all t2 vaha (mere talk) as the Ta- 
heitans say. However, he appears 
sincere in his attachment to us ;_ and 
treats us with much kindness. 

** We greatly wish to see a few 
families coming out to us. We 
have no desire to quit our post ; at least 
Ican sincerely say so as to myself. 
Itrust Iam in the path of duty 1 
shall be very glad to see Mr. Warner 
(who had not then arrived.) As to 
myself and family, I shall be heartily 
glad to see you joining us; it 
would be a great aquisition to the 
mission. 

‘* I shall only add, that I have lately 
made another trial towards opening a 
school for the instruction of the youth; 
and am glad to say, that there is a 
good prospect of success: ‘This is 
more than I could ever say before, 
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although I have made repeated trials. 
We have at last adopted a new alpha- 
bet, which we now send home ; to- 
gether with a Grammar, Vocabulary, 
Catechism, &c. Jonn Davies.” 
This mntelligenve we cannot but 
consider as, upon the whole, encour- 
aging. The intimacy and apparent 
cordiality subsisting between the king 
and the missionaries, with the evident 
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tendency of his example to promote 
civilization among the people, au. 
gurs well. The patient perseverance 
of the missionaries, who have contin- 
ued on the island so many years 
amidst so many discouragements, de- 
serves the highest praise ; and we 
cannot but hope, that the Lord will 
at length, crown their faithful labors 
with success ! Evan. Mag. 








OBITUARY. 


eo 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO 
DR. SHIPPEN. 


Amonc the recent deaths at Phi- 
Jadelphia and its vicinity is to be 
found that of WiitLiamM SHIPPEN, 
m. p. Professor of Anatomny and Mid- 
wifery in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, aged seventy-five. The life of 
this man has been so intimately con- 
nected with the medical history of 
our country, that his death deserves 
more than an ordinary obituary notice, 
in a common newspaper. Dr. Ship- 
pen may with propriety be called the 
Founder of the medical school at 
Philadelphia. 

A recital of the hardships sustain- 
ed by the first settlers of a country, 
in the conversion of its wilds into 
fruitful farms and flourishing villages, 
ever animates their descendartts to 
persevere in the progressive road of 
improvement ; likewise an account 
of the toil and difficulties encounter- 
ed by the founders of our schools of 
medicine, in recucing to a regular 
science a mass of undigested facts, 
and in unfolding the structure and 
economy of physical man, should not 
fail to animate their successors in 
carrying on, and improving establish- 
ments, thus devoted to the promo- 
tion of a knowledge of the science of 
humanity. 

Dr. Shippen, after finishing his 
term of medical pupilage, which was 
begun at Philadelphia, and complet- 
ed in Europe, commenced a course of 
public lectures upon anatomy at Phila- 
delphia. The infant institution at first 
struggled with many difficulties ; 


but has so far grown in reputation 
from these small beginnings, that it 
has already become a rival to the cele- 
brated medical school at Edinburgh. 
Dr. S. livedto see the school divided 
into five branches, all of which aresup- 
plied with able professors. Le like- 
wise saw its connexion with a large 
hospital, which has a well chosen and 
extensive medical library, appropriat- 
ed to the use of the hospital stu- 
dents. During his life, the term of 
public instruction has been length- 
ened to four months, the lectures 
commencing the first of November, 
and terminating the first of March 
following. In the year 1806, a new 
and commodious anatomical theatre 
was erected at Philadelphia, Intro- 
ductory to the first lecture given in 
this edifice, Dr. Shippen made an 
address to his class of pupils, the 
substance of which follows : 
‘*Gentlemen, I experience a pe- 
culiar pleasure in addressing you on 
the present occasion. In the year 
1764, I gave the first lecture upon 
anatomy ever pronounced in this wes- 
tern world, to but ten pupils. 1 now 
address more than two hundred and 
fifty in my present course of public 
instruction, A view of the contrast 
rallies all my feeble remains of ani- 
mation. I have lived to see this 
chool of medicine grow from small 
beginnings, ramifying into several 
branches, all the present professors of 
which have been my immediate pu- 
pils. I now reap full recompense for 
all the toil and dangers * I have pass- 
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* Dr, S. bas been several times 
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ed in founding and prosecuting so 
important, but at the same time so 
unpopular, a branch of instruction as 
anatomy. 

‘¢‘ The infirmities of age admonish 
me to retire. Itis with much satis- 
faction I can now resign my public 
duties as professor to my able col- 
league Dr. Wistar, whose zeal in 
discharging the duties of our office, 
is to be equalled only by their import- 
ance’ to the lives and health of man- 
kind.” 

After he had finished this short 
address, the whole class rose to tes- 
tify their respect to him for the good 
he had done, and in approbation of 
what he had said. They bowed to 
him the respectful farewell of pray- 
erful intercession for the happy con- 
tinuance, and placid termination of his 
days. He then withdrew to make 
room for Dr. Wistar, who soon nailed 
the attention of the class to the usual 
subjects in the order of instruc- 
tion. 

Of the character and talents of the 
deceased, the writer feels himself too 
little acquainted to speak of them 
with confidence. The most promi- 
nent traits discovered in the few 
lectures which he gave when he was in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, 
were judgment in selecting what was 
immediately applicable in elucidating 
the principles and practice of surgery, 
plainness in the mode of communi- 
cating his thoughts, and a fruitful 
vein of humor, which he occasionally 
employed to awaken the attention of 
his audience to the subject matter in 
discussien. 

The professional talents of Dr. 
Shippen must have been held in very 
high estimation, as he had the ap- 
pointment of director-general of the 





obliged, during the exercise of: his 
public duties as professor, to desert 
his own dwelling, and conceal himself 
in some unsuspected place, that he 
might avoid paying his life in tribute 
» the tyranni¢al exactions of a mob. 


medical department in the army oi 
the United States before the close of 
the late Revolutionary War. He dis- 
charged the duties of the office with 
equal! honor to himself,and satisfaction 
to all concerned in the department. 

The physicians of our country can- 
not bestow too much applause on the 
memory of the deceased, when they 
view him in the light of Father of the 
Medical School at Philadelphia; a 
school, where genius and labor furnish 
a product, which as much honors 
its professors, as it enriches the intel- 
lects of its students ; a school where 
the tyro is animated with an ardor 
which makes him forget every idea 
of labor, while he treads with deter- 
mined step the rounds of medical in- 
struction; a school, where not only 
what has been, but what remains to 
be investigated, is pointed out 
with clearness, together with the 
most probable means of solving desid- 
erata by a series of experiments: «a 
school where a zeal for promoting a 
knowledge of the natural * history ot 
our country is to be measured only 
by its great extent, and unparalleled 
growth in culture and pepulation ; in a 
a word, a school, which exercises at 
control talents,} that have command 
ed tribute even irom royalty. 

* Dr. Sarton, professor of Materia 
Medica, Botany, and Natural History 
has awakened such a spirit of investi- 








gation, in the culture of natural sci- 


ence, as promises an extensive collec. 
tion of facts in naturalhistory ; which 
in the hands of the learned and indefa- 
tigable professor must, at some future 
period, form a well arranged system 
of natural science, worthy of our fruit- 
ful soil and inexhaustible minerals. 


+ Dr. Rush, Professor of Institutes 
and Practice of Medicine and of Clini. 
cal practice, has been presented with 
two gold medals, one by the King ot 
Prussia, and the other by the Queen 
of Etruria, in expression of their 
sense of his distinguished worth 
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ORDINATION. 

ON Thursday, the 30th June last, 
was ordained over the united congre- 
ations of Springfield and Fair-view, 
Erie county, state of Pennsylvania, ) 
Rey. Johnston Eaton. The exercises 
were performed in the following or- 
der Rev. Robert Johnston from Ve- 
nango county, made the introductory 
prayer and preached the sermon from 
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ORDINATION. 





2 Cor. xii. chap. and part of the 14th 
ver. “ for I seek not yours, but you.” 
Rev Joseph Stockson of Crauford 
county, presided and gave the charge ; 
Rev. Cyrus Riggs from Mercer coun. 
ty, made the concluding prayer. The 
exercises were appropriate and im- 
pressive, the assemblage was large 
and respectable, and all things con- 
ducted decently and in order. 








POETRY. 


INSCRIPTION 


‘SN A GROTTO CONTAINING THE 
BUSTS OF ILLUSTRIOUS HEROES. 


Crown’p with immortal wreaths of 
well-earn’d fame, 
In native splendor Albion’s heroes 
shine ; 
A thankful nation hails their boasted 
name, 
And twining laurels deck their 
brilliant shrine. 
But say. cherubic train! whose flame- 
wing’d quire 
Fill with ecstatic lays the vocal sky, 


Are these the race whom heaven’s Al- 
mighty Sire, 
Views with peculiar smile and 
fav’ring eye !— 
Go: to yon moss-clad roof direct 
thy feet :— 
There shall thine eyes a nobler 
hero view ;— 
See suppliant Faith infernal pow’rs 
defeat, 
And heav’nly Grace Corruption’s 
might subdue ; 
This lowly Conqueror of Himself 
survey, 
And ah! how mean is Grandeur’s 
dazzling ray ! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Memvirs of Rev. Jonathan Burr, shall appear in our next number. 
We are pleased with the Juvenile lines on Spring. Our respected corres- 






pondent who communicated them, will excuse our postponing their publica- 
tion till next May, when he recollects, that ‘‘ every thing is beautiful in its 
season.” We thank him for the lines uttered by “ The dying Mary Anne” 
Their tenderness and piety, rather than their poetry, entitle them to a place 
in our work. 

We have received reviews of ‘‘Hymns for public worship, for the use of 
‘he church in Brattle Street."—And of “A Religious Conference, &c. By 2 
Layman” which shail appear in due season. 

N. E.’s dialogue is received and under consideration. 

The “* biographical sketches of Mrs. Abigail Nelson,” display the charac- 
ter and religious experience of an eminently pious woman. We think they 
would form a useful pamphlet. They are too long for our work ; and we ap- 
prehend an abridgment would not meet the wishes of the author, or of the 
other friends of Mrs, N. 





